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~ LUCY HOOPER'S POEMS. 


A new and complete edition of the poetry of 
the late Luey Hooper, of Brooklyn, N. Y., has 
just issued from the New York press. We do 
but echo the general voice of our contemporaries, 
when we commend this unpretending and beauti- 
ful volume to the attention of our readers. The 
writer died in 1841, at the early age of twenty- 
four years, leaving behind her the fragments and 
occasional pieces which compose it, the delicacy 
and exquisite tenderness of which are the reflec- 
tions of a pure and beautiful life. That life, in- 
deed, was in itself a psalm of beauty. %Jn the case 
of many of the gifted child@pen of genivs, the 
moral gense is pained by the discrepancy between 
their lives and their words; and the heart revolts 
from the homage which the intellect is compelled 
to offer. Here, all who knew the writer can only 
read her poems through the medium of a pleasing 
and grateful memory of the beautiful and gentle 
spirit by which they were dictated, and perhaps 
are liable, in consequence, to over-estimate their 
merits as literary productions. Yet, in regard to 
pieces like “ Herodias,” “ Oseola,” and others we 
might name, there can be but one opinion. They 
are instinct with life, beauty, energy. One of the 
best poems in the coliection was written on the 
anniversary of the emancipation of the slaves of 
the British West India Islands. We have seen 
nothing on either side of the Atlantic, in relation 
to the glorious event, which equals it in tender- 
ness and pathos. With the simplicity of a child, 
and the shrinking modesty of a sensitive woman, 
she did not hesitate to advocate the cause of free- 
dom and humanity, and consecrate youth, beauty, 
genius, to the vindication of unpopular truth; 
and on the memorable 1st of August, 1838, when 
the last relic of slavery was abolished in the Brit- 
ish islands, being confined to her room by illness, 
she occupied her time in composing the lines 
which follow. J.G. W. 





It was not mine to meet 
In the full temple, while the closing day 
Shone through the sacred aisles, and wildly sweet, 
From many a heart th® swelling hymn found way; 
Praise and thanksgiving !—that the galling chain 
Had melted from the islands of the main! 


It was not mine, to raise 
My voice, with kindred tones, to Him alone 
Whose eye looks down on all—aseribing praise, 
That through His might the conflict had been won; 
That in the Islands of the far-off sea, 
His truth had set the weeping bondman free. 


i 


It was not mine to hear , 
Each pleading voice ;—but oh!—the kindled heart— 
‘The piercing truth by sileace made more clear— 
The reaching sympathies where all had part— 
And thanks, O Father!—for this work of Thine— 
‘These, in the silence of the soul, were mine! 


Nor was it theirs to see, 
Who met in that fall temple, how the sun 
Looked down that morning, glorious on the free, 
Whose bitter days of toil and +tripes were done; 
When the loud bell, that tell’d their bondage out, 
Was lost in Freedom’s overwhelming shout. 


Ob! in the far off sea, 
Night! didst thou ever wear so fair a guise, 
As when a rescved people looked on thee, 
‘Their saviour from oppression’s agonies! 
Feeling each moment brought the dawn more near, 
‘The welcome dawn to truth and freedom dear! 


Dear to the mother then, 
Who all unmocked of the blue smiling sky, 
Could weep away the memory of her pain, 
And upward point her child’s exulting eye, 
To the bright clonds beyond, where He must be, 
Whose pitying love had set His people free. 





Joy! for the struggling heart, 
That had so writhed beneath the wearing chain, 
But now might tear the hated links apart, 
And never gaze upon its bonds again, 
Turning from hoarded griefs, and burning tears, 
To the bright promise of its fature years. 


Joy! for the kindly ties 
That now might bind the sister and the brother, 
For the hushed voices that at eve might rise, 
All mingling softly—child) en'!—father!—mother!— _ 
In fervent prayer to Him whose mighty power 
Had won fer them the brightness of thia hour’ 


Joy! for a fair, bright land, 
Whose fruits might wear no more the shade of death, 
And whose rich foliage might again expand, 
Fresh and unwasted by the Spviler’s breath— 
For now, no longer in ita island bowers, 
Nestles the serpent underneath the flowers! 


Joy! for that martyr band 
Who, as they entered into Heavenly rest, 
From the dim borders of the Spirit land, 
Saw this bright vision, and in faith were blest. 
Ob! let their mantles still on earth be found! 
And with their girdles be their children bound! 


Then in the tempest’s might, 
And in the darkness, shall true hearts stand fast, 
Watching, O Holiest, but to greet Thy light 
And hear Thy summons, when the storm drives past ; 
Listening not then to man’s upbraiding tone, 
But the sad ery—the helpless captive’s moan! 


Then shall Thy guiding hand 
Scatter the clonds bof»re truth’s piercing day, 
And yet the shout of our enfranchised land 
Shall rise to cheer them in their onward way— 
And like the winds, the clouds, the watera, free, 
Shall rescued hearts pour out their praise to Thee! 


L. Hi. 








For the National Era. 
SKETCHES 


MODERN REFORMS AND REFORMERS, 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


No. 13.— William Cobbett—his Character, Opinions, 
and Services—his Style of Writing—his Toryism— 
his Radicalism—his great Influence with the Mid- 
dling and Lower Orders of England. 


Among the remarkable men who deserve a place 
in the list of the modern reformers of England, 
is Witt14m Consett, whom the “Corn-law Rhy- 
mer” calis 

“ Her mightiest peasant-born.”’ 
His name is familiar on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and is much mixed up with good and evil report. 
He was no negation or neutral, but a man of 
mark, that left his impress on the age. He was 
not only one of the most voluminous, but one of 
the boldest and most powerful writers of the 
present century. Even in the thickest of the 
strife, his “peasant arm” dealt goodly blows in 
the contests of the People with the Crown, during 
the last thirty years of his eventful and turbulent 
life. Cobbett was born in 1762. His father was 
& poor yeoman, who brought his son up to hard 
work and Tory principles. He never went to 
school, but was literally self-taught, learning even 
the alphabet without a teacher. He says: “I 
learned grammar when I was a private soldier on 
the pay of sixpence per day.” Having committed 
Lowth’s Grammar to heart, he used to make it a 
rule to recite it through from memory every time 
_ he stood sentry. He enlisted in the army when he 
was ‘twrenty<one; and served eight years in the 
British American colonies, He wag discharged, 
returned to England, married, made a short tour 
in France, whence he embarked for the United 
States, arriving in New York in 1792, He was a 
violent Tory —joined the anti-French party — 
commenced publishing —attacked with savage 
ferocity Dr. Priestley, Franklin, Rush, Jefferso, 
Dallas, Monroe, Gallatin, Fox, Sheridan, Bona. 


the reformists, and the whole gang of liberty-men 
in England.” 

He started a paper in London, in 1801, called 
“The Porcupine,” which supported Pitt and the 
Tories, and attacked Fox and the Whigs, much 
after the style of his Philadelphia writings. He 
suspended the publication of “The Porcupine,” 
and commenced his celebrated “‘ Weekly Political 
Register,” ip 1802, which he continued till his 
death, a period of thirty-three years. This jour- 
nal has given him an enduring name among the 
political writers of his times. For two or three 
years, it advocated high Toryism. Wyndham was 
enamored of it, and stated, in the House of Com- 

mons, that its editor deserved a statue of gold. | 
Wyndham promised to introduce Cobbett to Pitt. 

The latter declined to see him. The editor was 

deeply mortified at this rebuff of the aristocratic 

minister. Immediately thereafter, and probably 

therefore, Cobbett changed his politics, and from a 

high Church and King man, turned to be a radi- 

cal reformer and champion of the People. The 

first public demonstration of the summerset was a 

violent philippic against the Irish Tory adminis- 

tration. He was prosecuted for likels, both at 

London’ and Dublin, on the Lord Lieutenaut; 

Chancellor, Chief Justice, and Under Secretary 

for Ireland, and was fined a thousand pounds. 

This prosecution only stimulated his new-born 

zeal for Liberalism. He sharpened his weapons, 

and. plunged them into the bowels of his old 

friends as vigorously as he had before done into 

those of their enemies, sparing neither Church 

nor State, Ministry nor King. The Register 

soon became the terror of evil-doers. Its denun- 

ciations of profligate statesmen and rotten institu- 

tions were so bold and hearty, and its columns 

breathed such an air of defiant independence, 

that it was sought for with avidity by the radicals 

of the middling and lower orders, and the income 

as well as the fame of its editor became largely 

increased. 


But Cobbett never could sail long in smooth 
water. Like the petrel, he loved the storm. In 
1810, he was prosecuted for a libel on the Gov- 
ernment, contained in an article reflecting in in- 
dignant terms on the brutal flogging of a company 
of the local militia, under the surveillance of a re- 
giment of German mercenaries. He defended 
himself, was convicted, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of one thousand pounds, be imprisoned two 
years, and give sureties for his good behaviour 
for seven years, in five thousand pounds. He 
never forgot or forgave this injury. Two other 
prosecutions of editors grew out of the same 
transaction. They were defended by Brougham 
in two splendid speeches, which introduced the 
rising barrister to a first place among the forensic 
orators of the kingdom. The circulation of the 
Register had increased steadily from year to year; 
and soon after this trial, Cobbett continuing to 
edit it while in prison, it reached an unprecedent- 
ed sale, some weeks,numbering one hundred 
thousand copies. Its vigorous assaults on the 
Government conspired with the other reform 
movements of the times to cause the repeal of the 
habeas corpus, and the passage of the infamous 
“sit acts,” by which the ministry hoped to crush 
the agitators. To avoid the blow aimed at him, 
Cobbett fled to America early in 1817, where he 
remained nearly three years. He regularly re- 
mitted “copy” across the Atlantic for the Regis- 
ter, which continued a pungent thorn in the side 
of Castlereagh and-his friends, though the hand 
which wielded it was three thousand miles away. 
Returning to England in 1820, he established 
a daily paper, which failed—tried to introduce 
the cultivation of Indian corn into the country, 
which failed—stood a candidate for Parliament 
for Coventry, and failed — defended himself 
against two prosecutions for libel, and failed, pay- 
ing fines to the amount of nearly two thousand 
pounds—plunged into the Queen Caroline con- 
troversy with his brother Liberals, and did not 
fail—advocated Catholic emancipation, and saw 
it succeed—made an attempt to enter Parliament 
for Preston, and was defeated —took an active 
part in all the agitations for Parliamentary re- 
form—defended himself in a speech of six hours 
against a prosecution for sedition, growing out of 
un article in the Register in favor of the Reform 
Bill, which, as the indictment alleged, tended to 
excite the laborers of the country to acts of vio- 
lence, in the destruction of crops, machinery, and 
other property, the jury being discharged be- 
cause they could not agree—and finally was rep- 
rimanded by the Speaker, for giving three cheers 
in the gallery of the Commons, when the bill 
passed the House. In 1832, he reached the acme 
of his ambition. by being returned to the first re- 
formed Parliament, for the borough of Oldham. 
But it is a rare tree that will bear transplanting 
in the sere and yellow leaf of advanced age. 
Cobbett was threescore years and ten, when he 
took his seat in the House of Commons. Though 
he made a few vigorous speeches, he did not fulfil 
the expectations of his friends, nor exhibit the 
power and originality in debate which the public 
anticipated from the editor of the Political Regis- 
ter. He closed his stormy life in 1835. 

Cobbett has been called “a bold, bad man.” 
Bold he was ; but, he was not as bad as the times 
in which he lived, nor the institutions he as- 
sailed, He was a man to be feared rather than 
loved—to be admired rather than trusted. But 
he was a man, “ for a’ that.” He never croaked 
or canted—never whined or repined—was proud, 
self-willed, self-reliant—knew his strength, and 
asked no favors and showed no quarter. His idio- 
syncrasies, his egotism, his self-dependence, ren- 
dered it next to impossible for anybody to work 
with him even to attain a common end. He was 
the victim of prejudice, conceit, passion, and 
seemed not to advocate a cause so much from love 
of it, as from hatred of its opposite. He bent.his 
great energies to tear down existing institutions, 
| Whilst he lent but feeble aid in building up others 
in their place. He hated all that was above him 
in birth and station, and his appeals usually be- 
ing to the p ices and passions of the class 
from which he sprang, he wielded a vast influence 
over the common people of England. They were 
proud of his attainments, because they regarded 
him as one of themselves, who had risen, by his 
own strength, to a commanding position among 
the leaders of public opinion, and they witnessed 
with pride his ability to grapple with and hurl to 
the earth the titled champions of the privileged 
orders. Thus, more than any other writer, he 
was, for thirty years, looked up to as the repre- 
sentative, the oracle, of the “base born” of his 
countrymen. It contributed not a little to his 
influence with the ground tier of British society, 
that he was a practical farmer, in a moderate 
way—the great sale of his writings affording him 
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so undeserving of it, nor s0 ill assorted. He ex- 
posed the land monopoly of England, and vindi- 
cated the rights and dignity of labor—he laid 
bare the rapacity of the established church, and 
maintained the rights of Catholics and dissent- 
ers—he denounced the game laws, the corn laws, 
and the penal code—he advocated the abolition of 
the House of Lords, and the bestowment of uni- 
versal suffrage upon the people. It was impossi- 
ble for a man of such giant powers and rooted 
prejudices, who had received the iron of persecu- 
tion so often in his own person, and who was 
always in the thickest of the fray, to speak calmly 
or with measured words. Consequently, his 
writings abound in malevolent. epithet® unmiti- 
gated vituperation, and coarse ridicule of men 
and measures. So do they abound in right good 
sense, cogent reasonings, elevated appeals to jus- 
tice and humanity, interspersed with racy humor, 
graphic descriptions, happy illustrations, and 
lively anecdotes. The basis of his style was the 
old Saxon tongue, and it was as idiomatic and 
lucid as that of Franklin or Paley. He wrote on 
numerous subjects besides politics; and, in addi- 
tign to the cighty-eight volumes of the Register, 
and the twelve of his Peter Parcupine, he put to 
press nearly fifty volumes, -He was kind to his 
family, hospitable to the poor, and had a great 
deal of sunshine in his“soul. He will be grate- 
fully remembered by enfranchised Englishmen, 
when milder and meaner men, who affected to 
look down upon him with contempt, are forgotten, 
or are recollected only to be despised. 

I close this imperfect sketch of the great Eng- 
lish peasant, by quoting three or four stanzas 
from a beutiful tribute to his memory, by Eben- 
ezer Elliot, the author of “Corn Law Rhymes :” 

“Oh, bear him where the rain can fall, 
And where the winds c n blow, 
And let the sun weep o’er his pall, 
As to the grave ye go! 
“And in some little lone churchyard, 
Beside the growing corn, 
Lay gentle Nature's stern prose bard— 
Her mightiest peasant born! 
“Yes, let the wild flower wed his grave, 
That bees may murmur near, 
When o’er his last home bend the brave, 
And say, ‘A MAN lies here.’ 
* * * * * * * 
“ Fen when his stormy voice was loud, 
Aud guilt quaked at the sound, 


Beneath the power that shook the proud, 
The poor a shelter found. 
® Dead Oak, thou liv’st! ‘Thy smitten hands, 
The thunder of thy brow, 
Speak with strange tongues in many lands, 
And tyrants hear thee now!” 
H. B.S. 





A Pair or Srectacies.—A friend of ours, just 
returned from Europe, says that the strangest 
sight he saw while abroad was a portly Quaker, 
standing up stiffly as a grenadier, truncheon in 
hand, in the ranks of the special constables or 
citizen soldiery of London, during the Chartist 
movement ; but that he had seen something still 
more strange since his return. It was a Quaker 
elder ata railroad depot, very earnestly engaged 
in quieting the scruples of a couple of Methodist 
ministers, who thought they could not conscien- 
tiously vote for a fighter by profession, and a 
slaveholder, in the person of General Taylor. 

; J.G.W. 


THE MARYLAND FREE SOIL CONVENTION. 


Authentic Report of Proceedings—The Elements of 
Membership — Slave Counties esented — Ad- 
dress by an Eastern Virginian—Letters from Ex- 
Gevernor Thomas and John Van Buren—The 
Probable Result of the Movement, &c. 


Battinore, August 30, 1848, . 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Well, our Free Som Srare Convention has 
been held, notwithstanding the wishes and efforts 
of the old parties that it would bea failure! It 
convened on Monday. It organized, proceeded, 
and adjourned, like other similar bodies, without 
rupture, and in a spirit of harmony which has 
distinguished no other Convention which has met 
of late in this City of Conventions—and that 
without resorting to “closed doors” either! 
Thus may be expected to meet and part men at- 
tracted by a common sentiment, and seeking a 
common end in the advancement of their country 
and their kind in true greatness and glory, while 
forgetting self in their labors, and they only. 
But, to the proceedings. 

The membership was not large, actually. No- 
body had a right to expect it to be, meeting as it 
did in a slave State, and in the very face of the 
foe whose march of ruin it proposed to arrest, or 
assist in arresting. Nor was it  pdrege large. 
The opponents of the movement did not want it 
to appear to be large. Hence they suppressed 
their natural curiosity, and kept aloof. They did 
all they could to deter the friends of “free soil” 
from imitating, but only succeeded in part. A 
Spartan band of “heroes in the strife,” resident 
in the city, proved true, and attended. Their 
hearts were cheered by finding friends there from 
the counties—ay, even Prince George’s county 
was represented, in spite of the bitter pro-slavery 
opposition of the Oligarchy which has erst con- 
trolled its public sentiment. Who was prepared 
for this fact ! s 

The temporary organization consisted of calling 
Dr. John Rose, of this city, to the Chair, and ap- 
pointing J. J. Wolcott,, Esq, Secretary. The 
morning session was chiefly occupied in enrolling 
the members, and listening to the letters of Mar- 
tin Van Buren and Charles Francis Adams, ac- 
cepting the nominations so wisely conferred on 
them by the great Buffalo Convention. They 
elicited thoughtfal and hopeful attention, and 
were severally applauded for their noble senti- 
ments and pledges. Alter the appointment of a 
Committee on Organization—consisting of Jo- 
seph Breck, George McGregor, F. Winkleman, 
Edwin Thomas, and Zaccheus Gould—the Con- 
vention adjourned to meet at the same place 





+ (Union Hall) at 4 o'clock. 


+ The appointed hour for reassembling brought 
with it a number who were not present at the 
opening session. The report of the Committee 
on Organization was received and adopted, and 
the following permanent officers accordingly took 
their seats : ; 

President—Daviv Gamete, of Frederick county. 

Vice Presidents—Dr. John Rose, of Baltimore 
city ; Edmund H_ Lewis, of Baltimore county ; 
John-H. Buck, of Prince George’s county; and 
Robert Gardiner, of Baltimore city. 

Secretaries—J. J. Wolcott, Edwin Thomas, and 
J. E. Snodgrass. 

On motion.of Hicks Harris, a committee of 
five was appointed to draft resolutions for the 
consideration of the Convention. e committee 
consisted of Hicks Harris, E. H. Lewis, W. M. 
Robinson, J. J. Wolcott, William Gunnison. 
Having retired, they returned with the following 
report, which was unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, attracted by a common sentiment, we 
have come together from the ranks of the old 
parties, with whose policy and proceedings we 
rahe 20 — he ana see for the pur- 
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Located which we do find ourselves able to sanc- 


tion and-support, it becomes our duty to set forth 
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3. Resolved, That we recognise in Martin Van 
Burxn, as the Presidential nominee of the Buf- 
falo Convention, a standard bearer whose often- 
tried ability and firm patribtismy when holding 
in former years the highest position known to our 
Government, have proven him to be worthy of the 
high trust which the friends of the great “ Free 
Soil” movement propose to repose in him, for the 
second time ; oe we, therefore, accept his nomi- 
nation, and pledge ourselves to use every honora- 
ble measure to secure his election. 

4. Resolved, That the very name of the Vice 
Presidential nominee of the Buffalo Convention 
should, of itself, be quite sufficient to insure a 
favorable consideration of his merits. As a tan 
whose valuable services in hig own State have en- 
deared him to his immediate constituency, being 
the fruits at once of a wise head and a philan- 
thropic heart, Cuaries Francis Avams might be 
safely intrusted with futictions still higher than 
those to which his present nomination points— 
even such as his venerated father so nobly exer- 
cised. In pledging our best endeavors to. elevate 


him to the Vice Presidency, we feel that we are: 


but fulfilling the demunds of the time, because 
furnishing “the man for the hour.” 


5. Resolved, That, in absolwing ourselves from 


the old parties, (if, indeed, they have not been dis- 
solved by their own acts,) we bave committed an 
act by no means leasant, nd naturally regretful. 
The step has, however, been forced upon us. 
When we asked for the bread of “ principles,” 
we received, instead, the stone of “availability,” 
or the shell of cant. We have preferred to seek 
truer food, and we have found it in the glorious 
principles of the Free Soil party. 

6. Resolved, That while, as citizens of a slave- 
holding State, dwelling in the yery midst of the 
evil whose spread the present movement proposes 
to arrest, we claim to speak as ‘those who know 
whereof they affirm, we at the sme time deem it 
due to local prejudices and fears, to say that we 
contemplate no interference, through this organi- 
zation, with the domestic institations of our own 
or other States. It is prevention at which we aim, 
and that through means as constitutjonal as just 
and beneficent. 

7. Resolved, That, in order td the more efficient 
conduct of the Presidential campaign in Mary- 
land, 9 committee of at least fiye members of this 
Convention, representing the city of Baltimore, 
and the rest from the other citips, or the counties, 
herein represented, be appointed by the Chair, to 
be called the Free Soil State Cwtral Commiitee, to 
which the general control of the canvass shall be 
intrusted. 

8. Resolved, That the Central Commutes be au- 
thorized and required to publigh an address to the 
voters of Maryland, setting forth the grounds on 
which their support of our caniidates is solicited ; 
also, to fill any vacancies that may occur in their 
own body. 

9. Resolved, That an Electoral Ticket be put 
forth by this Convention, pledged to an energetic 
and enthusiastic support of “ Vin Buren, Adams, 
and Free Soil ;” and that we, as the originators 
thereof, hereby pledge ourselves to our country, 
as well as to each other, to use every honorable 
means in our power to secure its triumphant 
and glorious success. 

10. Resolved, That, in case any vacancy or va- 
eancies may occur in the Elettoral Ticket, by 
death or otherwise, the remaining Electors are 
hereby authorized and required to fill. the same 
with the names of such true friends of the move- 
ment as may be at their disposal. 

11. Resolved, That it be recbmmended to the 
friends of Free Soil, in the diferent sections of 
Maryland, to call County Meetings, wherever any 
number of them in any part thereof may be found 
ready to codperate, as the bestmeans of arousing 
and concentrating the friends afour cause through. 
out the State ; and that we would enjoin upon those 
of our friends here present, to see to it that such 
meetings be promptly held, wherever practicable. 

The State Central Commutee, provided in one of 
the resolutions, was made up as follows: Dr. John 
Rose, John N. Back, T. H. Stanford, Robert 
Gardiner, William Gunnison, Andrew Graham, 
E. B. Cunningham, William Sheppard. For 
convenience in consultation and despatch, six of 
these gentlemen were taken from the city of Pui- 
timore, and the rest from the counties. The 
formation of the electoral ticket, ordered in an- 
other resolution, was intrusted to a committee 
composed of Joseph Breck, Andrew Graham, 
James Otterson, Levi S. White, and J. E. Snod- 
grass. They procecded to their labors, and, after 
being a few minutes dn session, they reported 
progress, and asked leave to sit further, with di- 
rections to report in full to the Central Commit- 
tee. The request was granted, They had pro- 
gressed so far as to appoint David Gamble, of 
Frederick county, and Dr. R. 'T. Allen, of Kent 
county, electors for the State at large, and J. 
Hampden Williams, of Baltimore city, ani John 
Reynolds, of Cecil county, as district electors. 

During the afternoon session, the business dis- 
cussions were participated in by Joseph Breck, 
William Gunnison, Robert Gardiner, Hicks Har- 
ris, and others, and addresses were made more 
formally by Mr. Clayton, a Free Soiler from 
Eastern Virginia, and Robert Gardiner and Ed- 
win Thomas, of the Baltimore delegates to Buffa- 
lo, and also by the President of the Convention, 
who spoke encouragingly of the extent of the 
Free Soil feeling in Western Maryland. In con- 
nection with that region, it gives me pleasure to 
say, that a letter was received by the Committee 
of Correspondence, (unfortunately too late to be 
read at the Convention,) bearing no less distin- 
guished a signature than that of Ex-Governor 
Francis Thomas, It speaks in high terms of the 
nominees of the Buffalo Convention, (of his old 
friend, Martin Van Buren particularly.) and of 
the Free Soil movement, giving his positive ad- 
herence to its principles, and declaring his delib- 
erate purpose to vote the ticket which we were 
about to put forth! With such indications, who 
will say that there is not hope for the movement, 
even in slaveholding Maryland ? 

A letter was also received from John Van Bu- 
ren, (too late, also, to be read.) which announces 
that he has at length made up his mind to accede 
to the wishes of the friends of the cause in other 
States, and address meetings therein. He names 
Maryland as a State which he is particularly 
anxious to visit, that he may define the true posi- 
tion of the Free Soil movement to our Southern 
community. We shall take care to open the way 
for him in due time; and then look out for one of 
the most enthusiastic and fruitful meetings ever 
held in Baltimore. Of course, everybody will 
flock to hear one whose fame has spread so rapid- 
ly and so deservedly. The determination thus 
to take the stump, is in accordance with the very 
timely resolutioa passed at Buffalo, on motion of 
our noble co-laborer, J.C. Wills, of Pittsburgh. 

A word about the electoral ticket, and-1 will 
close. The delay will not jeopard the movement, 
but render it the more certain of success. Every 
day we are hearing of new allies. We want to 
take advantage of the progress thus made mani- 
fost, and get the best mea possible on the ticket— 
those who will stand in ag well as for the several 
districts. In this reapect alone our committee 
found difficulty. There sre plenty yay Ai serve 

good men and true ; but ey are prop- 
pee located. It is true, it is not /egally essential 
that they should ectually live in the districts for 
which appointed severally; but the hope of so 
arranging certainly justifies the delay for which 
our committee asked,*and which the Convention 
has granted. Ina few days we shall have a full 
ticket in the field, and open the campaign in good 
earnest. fi 

I have been thus one fete, S200 of the 
proceedings of the Convention, and state- 
ment of ns position, because the Clipper, with a 
dastardly meantess, which should annul ali the 
Clever things youchave said about the fairness (?) 
of its editorial management, has given a tissue 





of ridi ly misrepresentative attempts at ridi- 
cule, which wall no doubt be — up and ~ 
hashed other hungry partisan presses, in the 
hope Sy dranwolh ug in the bud! Bat I need 
| hardly say their efforts will be in vain. 
Hopefully, yours, J.E.8. 
For the National Era. 
THE BILLETDOUX 
Come ont to the cottage, you home-body 


santos heer the binds sing: 











Fof the National Era. 


A DREAM OF PAME. 


O say not Fame’s an idle breath, 
The simple heart from trath beguiling, 
A charm to be dissolved #, death, 
A false, deceptive riv: iling : 
No—'tis the gift of God toman ; 
For none but God conld give the token, 
That, far beyond life’s narrow span, 
‘The mind's dominion is unbruken,. 
It is the Master of the Mind, 
And spurs it on to deeds of glory; 
Without it, what were human kind? 
A blank had t-een earth’s proudest story! 
I cannot scorn this mighty power, 
Which eartb’s best sons have own’d adoring ; 
Tis present with me every hour, 
My spirit mid life’s ills.restoring. 
But oh, my Got! may no false fire 
Usurp this holy light of Heaven! 
Let not my soul by low desire 
Or vain or selfish aims be driven: 
No! be it mine to choose a grave 
By all unhonored and forgotten, 
Rather than make myself the slave 
Of fame so false, defiled, and rotten. 
I do not crave—I loathe the wreath 
All reeking from the field of slaughter— 
The barvest-field of sin and death, 
Where haman blood’s pour’d out like water! 
Nor would I share the statesman’s pride, 
If deeds like these be all his glory— 
Bovsises in war’s tell purple tide, 
is hands with murder red and gory! 
I scorn alike the mob’s 
And those who are Gated be it 
The pride of wealth, which folly draws, 
f loathe it, and I dare defy it. 
The empty pomp of worldly pride, 
Devoid of sense, or taste, or beauty, 
Sinks into low contempt beside 
The path of Virtue and of Duty. 
For all lve said, or thought, or writ, 
Or done, or that may yet attend me, 
T ask no praise for sense or wit, 
Or wealth or station to befriend me; 
But if beyond life’s narrow span 
My name be ever heard or spoken, 
May it of what was once A MAN 
Alone be honor’d as the token— 
A man, who labor’d for his kind, 
And fearlesa spoke his soul’s convictions, 
Despite of those who strive to bind 
Their brothers in uvjust restrictiona— 
One, who enforced the stern decree 
That all men are condemned to labor; 
That, ‘neath the laws of industry, 
No man is better than his neighbor— 
Who strove to teach the laboring poor 
To reverence nor rank nor station; 
That virtue’s standard, firm and rare, 
Alone affords TRUE ELEVATION. 
And by the partners of my lot, 
The sons of poverty and sorrow, 
I trust I shall not be forgot, 
Like sunset clouds upon the morrow. 
With them I've proved life’s thorny maze, 
For them my life is freely given; 
And when my love for them decays, 
May love for me decay in Heaven! 
And I will trust my memory 
Alone into their sacred keeping— 
Their true hearts will remember me, 
When low within the dust I’m sleeping. 
Then, round the rustic fireside, 
When wintry blasts aloud are swelling— 
Even while the tempest rages wide, 
And howls above my narrow dwelling— 
Perchauce my name will then be heard, 
Nor idly nor unhonor’a spoken, 
Hut as a oherish’d housebold word, 
In Honor and in Trath unbroken. 
Perchance—no other fame I ask— 
They’ll speak of me as one whose daring 
Wrought steadfast at a weary task, 
Nor rashly scheming nor despairing— 
As one who battled for the Right, 
Nor falter’d in his cause, though failing ; 
Who, vanquish’d, never ceas’d to fight, 
In virtuous purpose still prevailing. LI 
Linn County, Icwa, August, 1848. 


CULVER ON TAYLOR. 


Whe Washington County (N. Y.) Journal of the 
20th ultimo contains a characteristic letter from 
Hon. E. D. Culver, defining his position with re- 
gard to the Presidential contest. After dispel- 
ling some personal misapprehensions and reca- 
pitulating the general objections to General Tay- 
lor’s position, Mr. Culver proceeds: 


“ But what is to be done?. ‘ Will you elect Cass? 
No. I despise the poor soft-faced, wheezing, dust- 
licking demagogue. He is in no danger of an 
election. He cannot get six States, and doubtful 
if one. ‘ Well, why not hurrah for General Tay- 
lor at once?’ Stop, let us look a moment at the 
effect of that hurrah. What is to be gained? 
For what principle are we hurrahing? ‘Oh, Gen- 
eral Taylor is a peace man? ‘True, but peace has 
already come without him. ‘Tle is opposed to 
war” ‘The war is all over and past. ‘He was 
opposed to annexing Texas” But Texas is an- 
nexed, and what fool proposes to dis-annex it? 
‘He is opposed to acquiring foreign territory! 
But foreign territory is acquired. ‘The opinions 
of General Taylor on all these matters are value- 
less. They relate to foregone issues. There is 
a question, however, that is not past, but futwre— 
a question paramount to all that have preceded. 
That question is the proposed extension of human 
Slavery over the seventeen embryo States in the 
free territory of conquered Mexico. On that 
question the opinion of General Taylor would 
be valuable—most precious just now. Who will 
vouch for it? Where is the authorized ‘expo- 
nent’ of his views on that matter? His locality, 
his associations, his practice, are prima facie evi- 
dence that he is with the South. The South so 
regard him; so they helieve, so they will act. -ls 
there a sane politician who thinks the South 
would cast a single electoral yote for Taylor, if 
they believed he was with the North on this ques- 
tion? Notone. Their votes in the Whig Con- 
vention showed them allsolid column on this sub- 
ject. Nota mother’s son of them cast a vote for 
a Free Soil candidate. What do they ask of us, 
then? Why, that we go fora man that they be- 
lieve with ‘em, and against us. When we make 
a similar request of them, they cry out, ‘ Hands 
off! No man tinctured with the Wilmot Proviso 
can have our votes’ And yet we areasked to run 
a Union Line, and they take all the passengers 
Profitable partnership this! So we have found 
it. For sixty years they have taken twelve, and 
given us three terms of the Presidency—carrying 
With it two-thirds or three-fourths of all the im- 
portant offices. They now ask another four years, 
giving them fifty-two to our twelve. 

“The signs of the times indicate a general fu- 
sion of parties, a deep breaking up, and the es- 
tablishment of new lines and landmarks. It is 
doubtful whether Northern or Southern Whigs, 
or Northern or Southern Democrats, ever go to 
the polls with each other after 1848. 

“ My opinion is, this iron heel has ground our 
necks long enough. With me, this Free Soil ques- 
tion is and shall be paramount to all others: 
Banks, Tariffs, Land Proceeds, are subordinate 


nulled, and modified, by the dictates of Siavery. 
Dispose of that, and all the others will be perma- 
netly adjusted. 

i 4 


stances? I answer—To make the Extension of Sla- 
very the paramount question, With that steadily 
in view, every Whig who conscientiously Leheves 
General Taylor is with the North on this 


his election to that of General Cass. But 
for the life of me, on this A 
question, I cannot find the evidence I desire. So 
far from that, I see him a Southern man by loca- 
tion, a slaveholder by practice, a Southerner in 
feeling, a warrior bred in the camp, whose only 
stepping-stone to the Presidency was the success- 
ful issue of three battles. Nay, more: I see him 
the candidate of the whole South, claimed as their 
man, ‘ right on this question, preferred even to Mr. 
because more of a Southern man, and safer 
rushing to 


ourselves to be foiled by a second Tyler Adminis- 

tration ? ; 

“No; but ‘he is the 

as ino the nomination’ Tg arn, The 
‘ig ‘is bound by its own. 








questions, because all are moulded, created, an- 


e great question then recurs— W hat is the 
duty of Free Soil Whigs under existing circum- 


ques- 
tion, that he will act with the North, that he will 
bend the great energies of his Administration to 
restrict rather than extend the curse of slavery, 
ought to cast his vote for him. Did J believe so, 
my vote and my tongue should be at the Gene- 
’s service. I honor him as a soldier, and re- 
him as an honest man. I would infinitely 


overshadowing 


and we/|t 


If these are | y 


é 








polls? The truth is, I hold my 


a President to advocate and 
he is ashamed to do so, ry ‘oar? 


Whigs thus to be hoodwinked out of their doc- 
trines? Are they thus to be compelled ‘sehen 


pride and glory 


take the chalice now offered to their lips. And 
thousands more asking if it is not time to draw 


lowed forever. The hour is coming, and now is, 


is gone, 

“1 have hesitated, I confess, what course to 
pursue. I have been appealed to by Whigs to 
move in the matter, to get up 9 county conven- 
tion, to send delegates to Buffalo. I have been 
assured that from 300 to 500 Whigs in the coun. 
ty of Washington would signa call. I have de- 
layed, hoping every mail would bring something 
that would throw light on this question, that 
would render it consistent for Northern Whigs 
to give their support to General Taylor. 1 yet 
hope something may occur. Meanwhile the Pro- 
gressive Democracy are stealing the march. They 
are planting the germ of what will be a great, tri- 
umphant Free Soil party. ‘They will command the 
sympathy and ultimately the support of the masses 
of the North. Shall they steal our livery, and rob 
us of ourthunder? It has been my pride and boast, 
since I was connected with the Whig party, to 
defend its principles and uphold its integrity. 
I have for years, both in public and private, when 
assailed by Abolitionists, maintained that the 
Whig party in the North was opposed to the de- 
mands of Slavery; that it did not, would not, like 
its antagonist, lick the dust at the biddings of 
the slaveholder. I still desire to defend and stand 
by the party. But the party must stand by its 
principles and abide by its professions. I solemn- 
ly protest against going into the fight with muf- 
fled drums and farled banners. My motto swings 
to the breeze—‘ No More Slave Territory)? Give 
me a Whig leader with this inscription on his 
banner, and I'am ready to follow to the field. 

“Do I hear it said, ‘General Taylor is that 
leader—those are his sentiments?’ Give me the 
evidence. I want the record proof that such is 
his motto; proof that he will be good after the 
election—proof that will nail him and his friends 
to the counter, when the pinch comes. It can’t be 
found. It don’t exist. And while Northern 
Whigs hope it is 80, dream it is so, and try to make 
themselves delicve it is so, the South grin at our 
credulity, and laugh in their sleeves at our green- 
ness. They know it is otherwise, and ask no 
odds, 

“The question of Slavery is now presented in 
a new attitude. We can all aim a blow at its 
head, free from constitutional difficulties. Its 
propesed extension into free territory brings it 
within the legitimate reach of Congress. Now, 
for God’s sake, let us strike. No quivering, no 
dodging, no compromise. 1 warn Northern Whigs 
to beware of the foul scheme now concocting in 
the United States Senate to ‘compromise’ this 
question. The plan is on foot to consign the most 
valuable part Of the free territory to the domin- 
ion of Slavery. Woe tothe Northern miscreant 
who shall sell himself to such a compromise! 
His political bowels will gush out, as did the lite- 
ral ones of his worthy prototype, whose eyes were 
dazzled with the ‘thirty pieces of silver’ 

“Such, Mr. Editor, is my position—such my 
views. I ask for a candid consideration of them. 
If my conclusions are erroneous, I shall hope, 
that by facts and arguments, rather than slander 
and denunciation, the errors will be exposed. 

“KE. D. Cutver. 

“ Greenwicn, July 8, 1848.” 
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From the Orion Magazine. 


THE GEORGIAN IN NEW YORK. 

Reader, if you live anywhere south of latitude 
33, and if you wish to preserve a high estimation 
of your native land and self, take my advice, and 
stay at home. You will find, before you are a 
thousand miles off, your self-estimat{on consider- 
ably worsted, and you will ascertain to your 
heart’s desire that you think more of your own 
State than those north of you do. At least, that 
is my experience; and if you have a few minutes 
to spare, read my “simple tale,” and sympathize 
with my misfortunes. 

When I was a very young man, (it would be 
exceedingly impertinent for you to ask how long 
ago,) I left Savannah in a vessel bound for New 
York. We were all well when we started, but 
after we had been a few days out, an August sun 
began to do its duty with our crew. One man 
died, and another became very sick. On the 
morning of the sixth day we reached the High- 
lands, and our captain called a council of war 
among the passengers, to consult as to the course 
we ought to adopt, in reference to our sick sea- 
man; “for,” said he, “the health officer at the 
quarantine ground hates Georgia, for the trouble 
it gives him ; and if he finds anybody looking the 
least. pale, he will put us under the yellow flag 
for a week. We overhauled our sick man, put 
clean garments upon him, shaved him, and tell- 
ing him to keep “a stiff upper lip,” and not let 
the doctor suspect his indisposition, we consti- 
tuted him cook pro hac vice, and, propping him up 
in the caboose, awaited with some trepidation our 
“ medical fellow.” We anchored at Staten Island, 
and ina few minutes a boat, with a yellow flag 
fiying at the stern, came up. 

“ Whereare youfrom?” said a handsome look- 
ing young man in glasses. 

“ Georgia, sir,” answered the captain. “ Ah, 
here’s trouble for me, Pll be bound,” soliloquize 
Esculapius, as he came on board. “Muster your 
passengers, sir,” added he. We all passed in 
review. ‘Call the crew forward.” Done accord- 
ingly. 

“ Where is John Matihews?” asked Medicus, 
ealling the roll. (That question was easier asked 
than answered, however, for he was our dead 
man, and we had thrown him into the sea.) 

“ We have lost him at sea, sir,” responded the 
captain ; “we have had some severe weather.” 

“John Jones.” This was our cook pro tempore. 

“ Halloo! cook! come out !” No answer. “Ie 
cannot very well leave the ¢aboose at present, 
doctor—he’s engaged ; but if it’s necessary to see 
him, perhaps you will do me the favor to step 
there.” And there he went—our poor fellow, 
maugre the shaving, and clean shirling, and prop- 

ing, wore the indubitable marks of grim disease. 

e saw at once our artifice was “no go” with 
the physician. He felt Jones’s pulse, and then 
said quietly to his assistant, “Take this man to 
the hospital; he has got that miserable Georgia 
fever.” 

“ What do you mean, sir,” said I, “ by coupling 
Georzia with such an adjective?” He looked at 
mo with povfoct amatement. At last, he touched 
his hat to me, and replied; “I beg your pardon, 


with so contemptuous an expression; for | have 
no doubt that it has done immense good in its 
time. I wish it a more extensive usefulness for 
the benefit of mankind. If you will allow me, I 
will retract my hasty words, and declare the cook 
has got the blessed Georgia fever. Will that suit 

u yp 

No, it did not; but what could say? {had 
just abused the man for cursing the Georgia fever, 
and I could not, therefore, object to his blessing 
it; although I could not help feeling that the last 
was worse than the first, and that his meaning 
was, that if it killed all the Georgians, it woul 
be a benefactor to mankind. My friend saw that 
he had me at a disadvantage, and leering at me 


through his glasses, (I hate a man who wears 
spectacles—I have sh some honest men who 
















lis? Th Whig views and 
principles in so honorable an eotimate, that I want 
If 


C should t 
ashamed of him at the ballot-box? I the are the 


don the great champions of their cause, whose 

it has been for forty years to be 
the “exponents’ and defenders of Whig princi- 
ples? No; there ave thousands who hesitate to 


the line and square the yards with our Southern 
bluffers? Throw seventeen new slave States into 
the United States Senate, and the North is swal- 


when the North must rouse, and break the withes 
of these Slaveholding Philistines, or our strength 


sir—I ought not to have coupled Georgia fever 





through his nose, “ not unless you are introduced 
to our cashier by a gentleman. We don’t care 
about receiving Georgia deposites.” 

“ Look here, stranger,” said I, (putting my hat 
on one side of my head, in regular Georgia 
fashion, and talking through my nose,) “if your 
cashier wants to be introduced to a gentleman, 
I have no objection to make his acquaintance. 
Call him, and I will give him a chance he sel- 
dom gets; but if you mean that I am to find an- 
other gentleman in New York, all I have to say 
is, | don’t work miracles.” 

_“T see,” answered he, “that your qualifica- 
tions for the discovery are not very great, but we 
decline the deposite without a compliance with 
the rule.” 

By this time I had begun to ascertain that 
Georgia was not held in the highest repute in 
that region, and I became a little more humble 
and subdued in my future negotiations. One of 
my objects in visiting New York was to insure 
my life, and to this purpose I directed my atten- 
tion, taking the precaution, however, of “work- 
ing the miracle” of finding “a gentleman” to in- 
troduce—one of my former Georgia friends, We 
went together to the insurance office, where he 
introduced me to the President, and I stated my 
object. 

* “Ab,” said he, “this speaks volumes for you, 
sir. To see @ man of your years, of such deep re- 
fection of such prudent foresight, is delightfal, 
is gratifying; it denotes n high state of civiliza- 
tion, sir—a very high state ; it isan excellent com- 
mentary upon the character of the people where 
you live. (Huzza for Georgia, thought I ; here is 
a man, at last, who can appreciate her.) Yes, sir, 
we will insure you with pleasure—I like your 
looks, sir, much, very much—(what a sensible man, 
thought 1)—you are a little pale, but so much the 
better ; it denotes Temperance. Yes, sir, we will 
insure you at the lowest rates. Mr. Nicoll,” ad- 
dressing the secretary, “get a blank in common 
form, and come here and fill up a policy on the 
life of Judge ——-; I think Mr. B—— called you 
so, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir,” answered I, with a great deal of sat- 
isfaction, “Iam a judge.” (I should like to see 
the man in Georgia who is not, or as not been, a 
judge.) 

“ Ah,” resumed he, “your community are indeed 
civilized. I see they rise superior to vulgar pre- 
judices ; they do not estimate a man’s worth by 
his years. Youth, sir, youth is the very age of 
wisdom — passions a little excitable, it is true, 
but there are no stubborn-rooted prejudices with- 
in. Solomon, sir, Solomon, was quite young when 
he commenced his writings—we shall hear of you 
hereafter, sir, no doubt. Mr. Nicoll, you need 
not ask the usual questions. The looks of the 
gentleman are enough. Fill out the policy for 
life, at one per cent., for Judge ——, of Vermont— 
1 think you said Vermont, sir?” 

“No, sir,” answered I, considerably abashed, 
“T said Georgia.” 

My dear reader, I have no doubt you have seen 
instances of sudden surprise in your time; a man, 
for instance, in the midst of .a waltz, with a fair 
confiding one hanging on his arms, “going it” 
through all the mazes, and, just at the instant 
that he was executing his most graceful whirl, 
having it whispered to him, by some good-natured 
friend, that his confidential clerk had absconded 
with all his money, and ruined his house; or a 
thirsty soul, who had been kept from his usual 
stimulants for a week, because he could not get 
them, and, in his haste and anxiety, mistaking a 
gill of aquafortis for his loved liquor, and swal- 
lowing it; perhaps you have seen some slight as- 
tonishment of this kind, but either would give you 
but a faint idea of the petrified look that the 
worthy president put on when he heard that ter- 
riword Georgia. He could not utter a syllable 
for some time. At last he said, in a subdued tone, 

“This is a bad business ”— and then added, 
“are you determined on effecting this policy, sir ? 
Have you considered the expense ?” 

“Certainly I have; 1 understood you to say 
that you would insure any amount at one per 
cent.” 

“ Ah! I wasmistaken. I misunderstood the State 
from whence you came. We rank Georgia at 
extra hazardous. We charge two per cent., and 
would rather not take the risk at any rate. Don’t 
you think you are rather young, sir, to commence 
this preeaution ?” 

“No, sir,” answered I, “I have thought well on 
the subject ; I am not a robust man by any means, 
as you may see by my complexion, although, as 
you correctly observed just now, my features in- 
dicate temperance, and are therefore in my favor.” 

“] spoke hastily, sir,’ said he; “ paleness does 
not always, in that latitude, denote temperance. 
However, as I said I would insure you, I will keep 
my word. As a personal favor, 1 would be glad 
if you would name a low sum.” 

“T name $20,000, then,” said I. He regarded 
me with mute astonishment. 

“ Twenty thousand! Siz, five thousand is our 
highest Georgia risk.” 

It is my turn to show astonishment. 

“Why, sir,” exclaimed I, “they told me that 
every foot of ground in Wall street is worth $6. 
Do you value tro yards of Georgia, with a soul 
and spirit tacked to them, at less than one foot on 
Wall street ?” 

“ We value things as we please, sir, and if you 
don’t like our terms we will close this interview.” 

“JT must submit,” says I, “make it $5,000.” 

“Take your pen, Mr. Nicoll, and add a clause 
in the margin, that if the gentleman falls in a 
duel the policy shall be yoid.” 

“JT have no objection,” said I, smiling; “I am a 
peaceable, quiet man, and, apart from that, my 
station would keep me from fighting.” 

“ And, Mr. Nicoll,’ resumed he, “add, algo, 
that if the gentleman fall by his own hands the 
policy shall be void.” 

I smiled agaiu. ‘You are taking unnecessary 
trouble, my good sir; I shall make no attempt on 
my own life.” 

“ And, Mr. Nicoll,’ continued he, “just add, 
that if the insured falls by the hand of Justice, 
(i. e., by the hangman,) the risk shall terminate.” 
it was added—the policy was signed, and the pre- 
mium paid, and, as I left him, I gave him a part- 
ing thrust. PE 

“The last clause about the hands of Justice, sir, 
is ridiculous surplusage. lUhave lived in Georgia, 
man and boy, my whole life, and I never heard of 
such a thing as Justice there. You forget, sir, 
we are in a high state of civilization there, appre- 
ciating merit in youth, and above the prejudices 
of age! Good morning, sir.” 

He sighed and bowed ; and I left him, determin- 
ed to hail from Vermont until I reached latitude 
thirty-three, and then to take care not to hail from 
Vermont, lest I should fall “by the hands of Jus- 
tice,” and lose the policy. 

It is recorded in Joe Miller, page 56, that a 
Hibernian brick-layer laid a wager with one of 
his countrymen, that the latter could not put him 
in a hod, and carry him up a ladder to the top of 
a four-story honse. A shilling was the amount of 
the bet, and the task was successfully accomplish- 
ed. “[Pve won ye,” said the carrier ; “ give me the 
shilling” “Faith! and so you have,” answered 
his load; “but Pat, when you reached the third 
story, your foot slipped, and then I had great 
hopes ye would fall.” i 

The time has nearly arrived for the expiration 
of the risk on my life, and I suppose that the New 
York company will pocket all the premium and 
incur no eae—bes last year, in passing through 
the county of B——, I got a fever, and then, as 
my Hibernian friend said, I had great hopes of 
fixing them! : 

A Goop Trst.—Mr. Dodd, an eminent minis- 
ter, being solicited to play at cards, rose from his 
seat and uncovered his head. Being asked what 
he was going to do, he replicd— 

“To crave God’s blessing.” , 

The company exclaimed, “ We never asked the 
blessing-on such occasions.” 

“Then,” said he, “I never engage in anything 
but on what J can beg of God to give his blessing— 
‘In all thy ways acknowledge Him? ” 

Apply this mode of settling moral questions to 
ane drinking, rum selling, — aswing, 
going a majority in religion or politics, an 
to any and everything else, and what would be 
the result? In. te your 1828, we put the ques- 
tion to Richard Furman, D. D., of Charleston, 
South Carolina, on hearing him assert that slave- 
holding was sustained by the Bible—“Can you 
pray God to continue it, and to spread it through 
the earth?” He sat silent, — company sat 
weet eee ge <n 
silent. ‘Try this test Overy pristian Contributor. 
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writing from Toron' anada, says: “In passing 
_. | through the country, find a growing disposition 
Hto speak more fa ly of the institutions of the 
Unied States than ever knew before ; and this, 


“quarter where I little expected to 
a paeed, the subject of annexation with the 
United States is quite the order of the day.” 
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C ponishment mt has been abolished by the 
sigieet mbly at Frankfort— rt—238 to 146. 
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“THE NATIONAL ERA. 


WASHINGTON, SEPTEMBER 7, 1848. 


CAMPAIGN PAPER. 


We have been urged repeatedly to let our paper go to clubs, 
for the campaign. So expensive is printing in Washington, 
and so heavy are our burdens here generally, that we fear to 
do anything that may prove detrimental to the permanent 
subscription of the paper. But, constrained by the solicita- 
tions of Sriends, and hoping to enlarge still more rapidly the 
circle of Anti-Slavery readers, we have luded to offer the 
Era for four months, which will embrace the whole period of 
the campaign, and the time during which its official results 
will be made public, on the following terms : 

Ten copies to one address, for four months, five dollars, in 
advance. 

No departure from these terms need be expected. 

We have not heretofore encouraged subscriptions to the 
Era for less than a year, but the present state of political 
affairs, the importance of a wide diffusion of Anti-Slavery 
truths, and the earnest request of numerous friends, now in- 
duce us to announce that, until otherwise noticed, we will 
furnish the Era to those Who cannot subscribe for a longer 
period, siz months for one dollar, as usual, in advance. 

We accompany this offer with the expression of an earnest 
hope, that, where it is practicable, subscriptions will be sent 


for a year. 
fans ioe A Gra 


PROGRESS OF THE CAUSE. 


From all parts of the country we have the 
most cheering accounts of the progress of the 
Free Soil Democracy. The nominations of Van 
Buren and Adams are greeted with enthusiastic 
applause. Nota single Liberty paper opposes the 
nomination. One or two are waiting to see Mr. 
Van Buren’s letter of acceptance, while all others 
are zealous in the support of the nominees of the 
Buffalo Convention. 

In almost every free State, the friends of Free 
Soil, Free Speech; Free Labor, and Free Men, are 
harnessing for the contest, with a determination 
which promises success. There are a few locali- 
ties where our friends have not aroused them- 
selves. We hope, however, they will not long be 
in the back ground, but enter at once and ear- 
nestly into the contest. Our country expects 
every man to do his duty, and, when the elections 
are over, let such have the satisfaction of saying, 
I have done what I could. 

We do not say Van Buren and Adams :rill be 
elected, but we do believe they can be, and if proper 
efforts are put forth, wit se. Up, then, friends 
of Freedom. Labor worthy of your cause, an 
victory will crown your efforts. N. 


“ BYGONES "—MARTIN VAN BUREN IN 1837. 


We have no disposition to abate our disappro- 
bation of the pledge given by Martin Van Buren, 
in his inaugural message of 1837, in respect to 
slavery in the District of Columbia. We con- 
demned it strongly at the time, and we see no 
reason to retract one word of that condemnation, 
after the lapse of eleven years. We, indeed, 
cheerfully accept his own explanation of it in his 
late letter to the committee of the Buffalo Con- 
vention, knowing as we do that the apprehension 
of the danger of a servile war, in consequence of 
the movements of the Abolitionists, absurd as it 
seemed to us and -as it really was, was at the 
time seriously and honestly entertained by many 
of the leading men of the North, whose subse- 
quent conduct has proved that their hostility to 
Abolitionism was the result of an entire misap- 
prehension of the objects and views of “men 
everywhere spoken against.” ‘Fwo-thirds of the 
present members of the Liberty party were in 
1837 hostile to the movement, either passively by 
position, or actively from a mistaken view of its 
object and principles. As late as 1840, in the en- 
tire Union, but seven thousand men were found 
prepared to take as high a stand on this queggjon 
as Martin Van Buren has now taken. 

Aside, however, from this common misappre- 
hension, party policy had, we doubt not, its influ- 
ence upon the course of Van Buren. He was 
charged with anti-slavery tendencies by the 
Whigs and Nullifiers of the South ; his votes in 
favor of negro suffrage, and against the admission 
of Missouri as a slave State, were adduced as ev- 
idence of his sympathy with the Abolitionists. 
During the entire canvass preceding his election 
in 1836, the Whig and Nullification presses of 
Richmond, Baltimore, Washington, and Charles- 
ton, were actively engaged in endeavoring to 
fusten this charge upon him. The records of 
every anti-slavery meeting in the free States were 
eagerly scrutinized, and, if it was found that any 
friends of Van Buren participated in them, the 
fact was held up to the South as full of warning 
significance. The principles of the Northern 
Democracy were denounced by such men as 
Leigh, Calhoun, and Hammond, and by such 
presses as the Richmond Whig, and Jeffersonian, 
and the United States Telegraph at Washington, 
on the gronnd that they directly tended to Aboli- 
tionism. To all this, many of the Northern 
Whigs responded in the affirmative. They en- 
deavored to convince the South that the anti-sla- 
very agitation derived its principal support from 
the friends of Van Buren, and that it was dis- 
countenanced by the Whigs. Hence it was that 
prominent and influential Whigs took a leading 
part in the great public Anti-Abolition meetings 
held at that time in all the Northern cities. The 
mob in Boston, which infected the whole country 
with its bad example, was instigated and headed 
by Whig gentlemen of property and standing A 
Whig Governor of Massachusetts declared in 
his message that the Abolitionists were liable to 
indictment at common law; and in the Legisla- 
ture of that State, as well as in that of Rhode 
Island, attempts were made by leading Whig 
members to apply the gag to the lips of the ad- 
vocates of the doctrine of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

It was under such circumstances that the veto 
pledge was given by Van Buren. It was a sum- 
mary answer to the charges brought against him 
by his opponents. It was in keeping with public 
opinion at the time; no prominent statesman had 
then taken ground-in favor of the abolition of 
slavery in the District. Even John Quincy 
Adams, in language as decided as that of Van 
Buren, had declared his determination to vote 
against that measure. 


That the Whigs, in the canvass of 1840, in 
many parts of the free States, strongly condemn- 
ed the Veto Pledge, is true. That General Har- 
rison, their candidate, in his inaugural, made vir- 
tually the same pledge to protect slavery in the 
District of Columbia, is equally true. And, of 
the many Whig editors end orators whe dencunc- 
ed the pro-slavery clause in Van Buren’s inau- 
gural, we cannot call to mind one who had the 
consistency and manliness to condemn the same 
thing in General Harrison. 


There is one circumstance, in this connection, 
which we have always regarded as highly honor- 
able to Martin Van Buren. On the appearance 
of the message containing the Veto Pledge, one 
prominent Democrat, faithful among the 
condemned it boldly, unreservedly, and adminis- 
tered to its author an indignant rebuke. This 
man was Wituiam Lxecerr. Two years after, 
that brilliant and heroic genius, broken down by 
protracted illness, was advised to seek relief in a 
more genial climate, but his pecuniary circum- 
stances Were such ag to preclude the idea of his 
profiting by this advice: It was at this time that 
President Van Buren tendered to him the honor- 
able post of the mission to G ala, thus evinc- 
ing his . it to a t ly Der » lt en 
ment, and his magnanimous appreciation iat mn of hon- 
esty and fidelity to principle, even when exercised 
at his own rea. and contrary to his own views 
of expediency. He knew Leggett to ‘be honest 4 
he knew him to be a true Democrat ; and in the 
season of his sickness and poverty he visited him 
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ored name of Democracy from the reproach of an 
alliance with Slavery. We can no lon- 
ger. t to the winds our old prejudices 
and misgivings, and cheerfally, heartily, give our 
assent to the action of the Buffalo Convention. 
J. G. W. 





For the National Era. 


A PHAN, 


WRITTEN ON READING THE PROCEEDINGS OF 
THE BUFFALO CONVENTION. 


Now, joy and thanks forevermore! 
The dreary uight has well-nigh passed; 
The slumbers of the North are o’er— 
The Giant stands erect at last! 
More than we hoped in that dark time, 
When faint with watching, few and worn, 
We saw no welcome day-star climb 
The cold grey pathway of the morn! 
Oh weary hours! Oh night of years! 
What storms our darkling pathway swept, 
Where, beating back our thronging fears, 
By Faith alone our march we kept. 
How jeered the scoffing crowd behind, 
How mocked before the tyrant train, 
As, one by one, the true and kind 
Fell fainting in our path of pain! 
They died—their brave hearts breaking slow— 
But, self-forgetful to the last, 
Tn words of cheer and bugle-blow 
Their breath upon the darkness passed. 
A m'‘ghty host, on either hand, 
Stood waiting for the dawn of day 
, To crush like reeds our feeble band : 
~ The morn has come—and, where are they? 
Troop after troop its line forsakes, 
With peace-white banners waving free, 
And from our own the glad shout breaks, 
Of *Freepom anp Fraternity!” 


Like mist before the growing light, 
The hostile cohorts melt away ; 

Harra!—our foemen of the night 
Are brothers at the dawn of day! 


As, unto these repentant ones, 

We open wide our toil-worn ranks, 
Along our line a murmur runs, 

Of song and praise and grateful thanks. 


Sound for the onset !—Blast on blast! 
Till Slavery’s minions cower and quail ; 
One charge of fire shall drive them fast 
Like chaff before our Northern gale! 
Oh, prisoners in your house of pain, 
Dumb, toiling millions, bound and sold! 
Look! stretched in Southern vale and plain, 
The Lord’s delivering hand behold! 


Above the tyrant’s pride of power, 
His iron gates and guarded wall, 

The bolts which shattered Shinar’s tower, 
Hang, smoking, for a fiercer fall! 


Awake! awake! my Father-land! 
It is thy Northern light that shines : 
This stirring march of Freedom’s band 
The storm song of thy mountain pines. 
Wake! dwellers where the day expires ; 
Your winds that stir the mighty lake, 
And fan your prairie’s roaring fires, 
Are Freedom’s signals! wake! awake! 
J.G. W. 


UTOPIAN SCHEMES—POLITICAL THEORISTS. 


There are a class of men, not in Europe alone, 
but in this country also, whose constitutional 
conservatism inclines them to regard any organic 
change in the Government of a State, or the so- 
cial condition of its people, with suspicion’ and 
distrust. They admit, perhaps, the evils of the 
old state of things, but they hold them to be in- 
evitable, the alloy necessarily mingled with all 
which pertains to fallible humanity. Themselves 
generally: enjoying whatever of good belongs to 
the political or social system in which their lot is 
cast, they are disposed to look with philosophic 
indifference upon the evil which only afflicts 
their neighbors. They wonder why people are 
not contented with their allotments; they see no 
reason for change; they ask for quiet and peace 
in their day ; being quite well satisfied with that 
social condition which an old poet has quaintly 


described : 
“ The citizens like pounded pikes, 
The lesser feed the great ; 
The rich for food seek stomachs, 
And the poor for stomachs meat.”’ 


This class of our fellow-citizens have an especial 
dislike of theorists, reformers, uneasy spirits, 
speculators upon the possibilities of the world’s 
future, constitution-builders, and believers in pro- 
gress. They are satisfied ; the world at least goes 
well enough with them; they sit as comfortably 
in it as Lafontaine’s Rat in the cheese; and why 
should those who would turn it upside down come 
hither also? Why not let well enough alone? 
Why tinker creeds, constitutions, and laws, and 
disturb the good old-fashioned order of things in 
Church and State? The idea of making the 
world better and happier is to them an absurdity. 
He who entertains it is a dreamer and a visionary, 
destitute of common sense and practical wisdom. 
His project, whatever it may be, is at once pro- 
nounced to be impracticable folly, or, as they are 
pleased to term it, Utopian. 

The Romance of Sir Thomas More, which has 
long afforded to the Conservatives of Church and 
State a term of contempt applicable to all refor- 
matory schemes and innovations, is one of a series 
of fabulous writings, in which the authors, living 
in evil times, and unable to actualize their plans 
for the well-being of society, have resorted to fic- 
tion as a safe means of conveying forbidden truths 
to the popular mind. Plato’s “' Timeus,” the first 
of the series, was written after the death of Soc- 
rates, and the enslavement of the author’s coun- 
try. In this are described the institutions of the 
island of Atlantis—the writer’s ideal of a perfect 
commonwealth. Xenophon, in his Cyropedia, has 
also depicted an imaginary political society, by 
overlaying with fiction historical traditions. At 
a later period, we have the “New Atlantis” of 
Lord Bacon, and that dream of the “City of the 
Sun,” with which Companella solaced himself in 
his long imprisonment. The New Atlantis des- 
cribes an imaginary philosophical commonwealth 
in one of the islands of the Southern ocean ; but 
it is incomplete and unfinished. 

The Uutopia of More is perhaps the best of 
its class. It is the work of a profound thinker— 
the suggestive speculations and theories of one 
who could 

“ Forerun his age and race, and let 
His feet milleninms hence be set 
In midst of knowledge dreamed not yet.” 

Much of what he wrote as fiction is now fact— 
a part of the frame-work of European Govern- 
mente—and the political truths of his imaginary 
state are now practically recognised in our own 
democratic . As... in| 
stim of tee gene tn each the nats Sete con 
the exceedingly limited amount of materials 
which he found ready to his hands for the con- 
struction of his social and political edifice, there is 
a want of proportion and symmetry in the struc- 
ture. Many of his theories are no doubt imprac- 
ticable and unsound. But, as a whole, the work 
is an admirable one—striding in advance of the 
author’s age, and prefiguring a government of re- 
ligious toleration and political freedom. The 
following extract from it was doubtless regarded 
in his day as something worse than folly or the 
dream of a visionary enthusiast : 

“He judged it to lay down 

rashly, and seemed to doubt whether these dif- 
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- Passing by the Telemachus of Fenelon, we come 
to the political romance of Ha n, written in 


the time of Cromwell. “Oceana” is the name by 








r lations upon government and religion in 
his Utopia, it must be confessed that Sir Thomas 
More, in after life, fell into the very practices of 
intolerance and bigotry which he condemned. 
When in the possession of the Great Seal, under 
that scandal of Kingship, Henry the Eighth, he 
gave his countenance to the persecution of here- 
tics. Bishop Burnet says of him, that he caused 
a gentleman of the temple to be whipped and put 
to the rack, in his presence, in order to compel 
him to discover those who favored heretical opin- 
ions. In his Utopia, he assailed the profession of 
the law with merciless satire, yet the satirist him- 
self finally sat upon the Chancellor’s wool-sack ; 
and, as has been well remarked by Horace Smith, 
“if, from this elevated seat, he even cast his eyes 
back.upon his past life, he must have smiled at 
the fond conceit whic@could imagine a permanent 
Utopia, when he himself, certainly more learned, 
honest, and conscientious than the mass of men has 
ever been, could, in the course of one short life, 
fall into such glaring and frightful rebellion 
against his own doctrines.” 

Harrington, on the other hand, as became the 
friend of Milton and Marvell, held fast, through 
good and evil report, his republican faith. He 
published his work after the Restoration, and 
defended it boldly and ably from [the numerous 
attacks made upon it. Regarded as too dangerous 
an enthusiast to be left at liberty, he was impris- 
oned at the instance of Lord Chancellor Hyde, 
first in the ‘Tower, and afterwards on the island 
of St. Nicholas, where disease and imprudent 
remedies brought on a partial derangement, from 
which he never recovered. 

Bernardin St. Pierre, whose pathetic tale of 
Paul and Virginia has found admirers in every 
language of the civilized world, in a fragment, en- 
titled “Arcadia,” attempted to depict an ideal 
Republic, without priest, noble, or slave, where 
all are go religious that each man is the pontiff 
of his family; where each man is prepared to 
defend his country, and where all are in such a 
state of equality that there are no such persons 
as servants. The plan of it was suggested by his 
friend Rosseau, during their pleasant walking 
excursions about the environs of Paris, in which 
the two enthusiastic philosophers, baffled by the 
evil passions and jntractable materials of human 
nature, as manifested in existing society, com- 
forted themselves by appealing from the actual 
to the possible, from the real to the imaginary. 
Under the chestnut trees of the Bois de Bologne, 
through long summer days, the two friends, sick 
of the noisy world about them, yet yearning to 
become its benefactors—gladly escaping from it, 
yet busy with schemes for its regeneration and 
happiness—at once misanthropes and philan- 
thropists— amused and solaced themselves by 
imagining a perfect and simple state of society, in 
which the lessons of emulation and selfish ambi- 
tion were never to be taught; where, on the con- 
trary, the young were to obey their parents, and 
to prefer father, mother, brother, sister, wife, and 
friend, to themselves. They drew beautiful pic. 
tures of a country, blessed with Peace, Industry, 
and Love, covered with no disgusting monuments 
of Violence, and Pride, and Luxury, without 
columns, triumphal arches, hospitals, prisons, or 
gibbets—but presenting to view bridges over tor- 
rents, wells on the arid plain, groves of fruit 
trees, and houses of shelter for the traveller in 
desert places, attesting everywhere the sentiment 
of humanity. Religion was to speak to all hearts 
in the eternal language of nature. Death was no 
longer to be feared ; perspectives of holy consola- 
tion were to open through the cypress shadows 
of the tomb ; to live or to die was to be equally 
an object of desire. 

The plan of the “Arcadia” of St. Pierre is 
simply this: A learned young Egyptian, educated 
at Thebes by the priests of Osiris, desirous of 
benefiting humanity, undertakes a voyage to 
Gaul, for the purpose of carrying thither the arts 
and religion of Egypt. He is shipwrecked on his 
return in the gulf of Messenia, and lands upon the 
coast, where he is entertained by an Arcadean, to 
whom he relates his adventures, and from whom 
he receives in turn an account of the simple hap- 
piness and peace of Arcadia, the virtuesand felicity 
of whose inhabitants are beautifully exemplified 
in the lives and conversation of the shepherd and 
his daughter. This pleasant little prose poem 
closes somewhat abruptly. Although inferior in 
artistic skill to “Paul and Virginia,” or “The 
Indian Cottage,” it has passages of exquisite de- 
scription. ‘The closing paragraphs we have 
always admired. The picture is equalled only 
by that of Bunyan’s upper chamber, where the 
weary pilgrim’s windows opened to the sunrising 
and the singing of birds. 

“'Tyrteus conducted his guests to an adjoining 
chamber. It had a window, shut by a curtain of 
rushes, through the crevices of which the islands 
of the Alpheus might be seen in the light of the 
moon. There were in this chamber two excellent 
beds, with coverlets of warm and light wool. 

“ Now, as soon as Amasis was left alone with 
Cephas, he spoke with joy of the delight and tran- 
quillity of the valley, of the goodness of the shep- 
herd, and of the of his young daughter, to 
whom he had seen none worthy to be compared, 
and of the pleasure which he promised himself 
the next day at the Festival on Mount Lyceum, of 
beholding a whole people as happy as this seques- 
tered family. Converse so delightful might have 
charmed away the night without the aid of sleep. 
had they not been invited to repose by the mild 
light of the moon shining through the window 
the murmuring wind in the leaves of the poplars, 
and the distant noise of the Achelous which falls 
roaring from the summit of Mount Lyceum.” 

The young patrician wits of Athens doubtless 
laughed over Plato’s ideal republic. Campanella’s 
City of the Sun was looked upon no doubt as the 
distempered vision of a crazy state prisoner. 
Bacon’s College in his New Atlantis moved the 
risibles of fat-witted Oxford. More’s Utopia, as 
we know, gave to our language a new word, ex- 
pressive of the vagaries and dreams of fanatics and 
lunatics. The merciless wits, clerical and pro- 
fane, of the Court of Charles II, regarded Har- 
rington’s romance as a perfect God-send to their 
vocation of ridicule. The gay dames and carpet 
knights of Versailles made themselves merry with 
the prose pastoral of St. Pierre, and the poor old 
enthusiast went down to his grave without find- 
an auditory for his lectures upon natwral society. 

The world had its laugh over these romances ; 
when unable to refute their theories, it could 
sneer at the authors, and answer them to the sat- 
isfaction of the generation in which they lived, at 
least by.a general charge of lunacy. Some of 





the Astronomer in Rasselas, who tells Imlac that 
he has for five years possessed the regulation of 
the weather, and has got the secret of making to 
the different nations an equal and impartial divi- 
dend of rain and sunshine. But Truth, even 
when ushered into the world through the medium 
of a dull romance, and in connection with a vast 
progeny of errors, however ridiculed and despised 
at first, never fails in the end of finding a lodging 
place in the popular mind.* The speculations of 
the political theorists whom we have noticed, 
have not all proved to be of 


“such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and their little life 
Kounded with sleep.”’ 


They have entered into and become. parts of the 
social and political fabrics of Europe and Amer- 
ica. The prophecies of imagination have been 
fulfilled ; the dreams of romance have become fa- 


| miliar realities. 


What is the moral suggested by this record? 
Is it not that we should look with charity and 
tolerance upon the schemes and speculations of 
the political and social theorists of our day; that 
if unprepared to venture upon new experiments, 
and radical changes, we should at least consider, 
that what was folly to our ancestors, is our ‘Wwis- 
dom; and that another generation may success- 
fally put in practice the very theories which now 
seem to us absurd and imp - Many of the 


vile of society have been me "removed or 


with ameliorated. Yet now, as in the. days of the 


““the creation groaneth and travaileth 
ha aide “ :  ap- 
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to, the doctrines of Ch' slo 
rests our hope for hum ty, it becomes us to 
look with hopefulgess upon all attempts to apply 
those doctrines to the details of human life, to the 
social, political, and industrial relations of the 
race. If it is not permitted us to believe all 
things, we can at least hope them. Despair is 
infidelity and death. Temporally and spiritually, 
the declaration of Inspiration holds good: “ We 
are saved hy hope” J.G. W. 


JOHN P. HALE. 


That we preferred John P. Hale to any other 
man whose name was before the Convention is a 
fact which we haveno wish to conceal. We believ- 
ed and still believe him to be the best representa- 
tive of the Free Movement. He had reluctantly 
consented to the use of his name by the Liberty 
party last fall, with reservation—creditable 
alike to his foresightand his magnanimity—of the 
right on his part to withdraw it, in the event of 
a more general movement of the people of all par- 
ties. His whole conduct in this matter has been 
high-minded and honorable, evincing an unselfish 
devotion to principle and a generous elevation 
above merely personal considerations. His course 
in the United States Senate, under circumstances 
calculated to embarrass and utterly discourage 
any one incapable of looking beyond the present 
time, and without faith in the ultimate triumph of 
truth and justice, has been such as to secure the cor- 
dial approbation of his friends, and to extort from 
his political opponents the admission that he has 
consistently and faithfully maintained his princi- 
ples. After a long and severe ordeal, he comes 
out from his first session in the Senate with the 
reputation of a sag@ciows legislator and a success- 
ful debater, and with a wide-extended personal 
popularity. Eventhe large vote which he obtain- 
ed in the Convention at Buffalo does not give an 
adequate idea of the popular feeling in his favor. 
Considerations of policy and expediency, in view 
of the peculiar circumstances in which they were 
placed, undoubtedly led many who would have 
preferred him tp lend their support to the suc- 
cessful candidate The heart of that mighty as- 
sembly of freemtn was with him, and the slight- 
est allusion to him called out its thunders of ap- 
plause. 

Although not authorized to speak for him, we 
think we can safdy assure our friends throughout 
the country that; in the struggle now going on, 
John P. Hale will be found in the foremost ranks 
of the host of Freedom, careless whether, to use 
his own words, he acts as “captain, corporal, or 
private,” anxiousonly to do his duty in arresting 
the onward march of the Slave Power. 

* J. G. W. 


——<—_. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


A PirerimaGe To Taz Hoty Lanp. By Lamartine. New 
York: D. Appleton& Co. For sale by William Morrison, 
Pennsylvania aveyue, Washington, D. C. 

Nothing in the unstable conduct of the French 
people, or rather Parisian population, has dis- 
credited them more than their treatment of La- 
martine—a mantoo lofty and pure in spirit for 
the nation he saved from anarchy, until the 
friends of order had rallied sufficiently to save 
themselves. Tleir base suspicions, as cruelly un- 
grateful as they were contemptibly foolish, have 
been blown to the winds. The most severe in- 
| vestigation, respecting the causes of the late in- 
surrection in Paris, and its ringleaders, has 
brought to light no deed or word of Lamarting, 
which his profoindest admirer could regret. 

Those familiay with the genius of this great 
man could hardly be persuaded that his heart was 
not the home of honor and patriotism. His works 
abound in the nedlest thoughts, clothed in a style 
of poetic beauty and power. The republication 
of his Pilgrimage to the Holy Land, filled as it is 
with sublime descriptions of Oriental scenery, 
and glowing with the warm sentiments ever 
kindling with the inspiration of Nature and its 
Author, will derive new interest from the con- 
spicuous part eaacted by the Pilgrim Poet in the 
late French Revolution. Lamartine is a remark- 
able example of the truth, that exquisite delicacy 
of intellectual organization is not incompatible 
with the highest attributes of active power. 





Battie or Buena Vista. By James H. Carleton, Cap- 
tain of the First Regiment of Dragoons. New York. 
Harper & Brothers. 

Captain Carleton has made a book that will be 
read with deep interest, so long as the human 
heart shall contrive to lose sight of the horrors 
of the battle field in the glare of its heroism. He 
was an observant actor in the scenes he describes, 
and he wields the pen as vigorously as he did the 
sword. 

The work is for sale by Franck Taylor, Penn- 
sylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. , 





Brotuers AND Sisters. By Frederica Bremer. Translated 
by Mary Howitt. New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
sale as above. 


There are beautiful scenes of domestic life, af- 
fecting examples of complete self-devotion in this 
novel, in the characteristic style of this popular 
author. 


LETTER FROM JOHN P. HALE. 


Dover, N. H., August 28, 1848. 

My Dear Sir: In my letter to you of the ist 
of January last, accepting the nomination for the 
Presidency, made by the Convention holden at 
Baffalo on the 20th and 2ist of October preced- 
ing, I expressed the sentiment, that “nothing 
would be more grateful to my own feelings, than 
to find the good and true of every party, forget- 
ful of the petty differences which have hereto- 
fore divided them, uniting together in one strenu- 
ous and energetic effort to redeem the Govern- 
ment of the United States from the reproach to 
which it is now justly subject, for its support of 
human slavery.” 

I said farther, “Whenever such a movement 
shall be made in good faith and earnest purpose, 
[ shall be most glad, with the advice of those 
friends who have placed my name before the Peo- 
ple, to enroll myself among the humblest privates 
in the hosts who willgally under such a banner.” 
{ also expressed the hope that such a movement 
might be made. Events then in , but 
recently still more palpably developed, have been 
constantly strengthening that hope, and remind- 
ing me that an exigency was approaching when 
I might yet be called upon to redeem the pledge I 
had thus made. : 

The proceedings of the late Buffalo Conven- 
tion, of the 9th instant,and the nominations there 
made, with the assent and codperation of my 
friends in _— confided, and se were — ad- 

vised, y of my entire willin + m 
strong desire, to withdraw trom thelist of cand;- 
dates, whenever I could do so consistently with 
what was due to them and the common cause— 
seem to my mind to furnish the occasion when I 
may formally. decline any longer to occupy the 
position of a candidate for the Presidency. 

I am aware that, after what his already been 
done by that Convention, it may seem a work of 
supererogation in me thus formally to withdraw ; 
and I should not do it, were it not that I am re- 
peatedly inquired of, both verbally and by letter, 
whether I am still a candidate ; and, further, that 
I see my name still retained in some newspapers 
in that connection, with the avowal that it would 
so remain until Mr. Van Buren had iy 
assented, in writing, to the platform of princi- 
ples laid down b ‘the Buffalo Convention of the 
9th instant, and [ had in like manner withdrawn. 

The former, Mr, Van Buren has already done; 
I now fulfil the latter. In thus wi 








has not always been 
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sought for aid, in the ee of friends, the con- 


trariety of opinions ) which I bave been fa- 
vocoates only increased the perplexity of my 
way. ‘The result to which I have come, is 

which most favorably commends itself to my own 


ae 
‘o all those who attach any weight to the 
opinion of so humble an individual as m: self, I 
most sincerely and cheerfully recommend a hearty, 
energetic, and unanimous support of Messrs. Van 
Buren and Adams, as the most consistent course 
for the enlightened friends of liberty to pursue. 
At the same time that I give this as my deliberate 
opinion, I have no railing accusation to bring 
against. those who see the path of their duty in 
another direction. 
The cause in which we are enlisted commends 
itself, we trust, to the good of earth and the God 
of heaven. Let not its advocates degrade it to 
the level where, the hirelings of political profli- 
gacy strive for the destruction of every reputa- 
tion elevated above their own. 

Let no one suppose for 2 moment, that because 
I no longer occupy the position which I hitherto 
have, and which I have thought could be occu- 
pied by another with better prospects of good for 
the cause, that my zeal has grown cold, or my de- 
sire for our success abated. On the other hand, 
be assured, and assure our friends, that whenever 
and wherever a word can be spoken, or a deed 
done, which can tell in favor of the great inter- 
ests we are all so anxious to advance, that word 
and thaj, deed, if within the compass of my feeble 
powers, are unreservedly at the command of my 
friends. 

With much respect, I am, very traly, your 
obliged friend, Joun P. Hate. 


Hon. 8. Lewis. ~ 
THE CONVENTION. 


The Northampton Courier, Extra, publishes a 
letter from a delegate to the Buffalo Convention, 
(David Lee Childs, Esq, we presume,) which 

ives a very interesting account: of the proceed- 
ings. The writer says that, on his way to the 
Convention, he heard the most sinister rumors 
as to the extravagance of the Barnburner pre- 
tensions, and he went with a determination to 
resist all such pretensions to the uttermost. He 
soon found, however, that the agents most as- 
siduous in promoting these rumors were Taylor 
and Cass men, and their motives were very ap- 
nt. Everything was properly conducted, and 
the Barnburners, Whigs, and Liberty Men, were 
on precisely the same terms. Mr. McLean’s’ 
name was withdrawn; Mr. Butler’s statement of 
Mr. Van Buren’s position was perfectly satisfac- 
tory to every delegate, and Mr. Hale was placed 
by his friend Mr. Stanton on equal terms with 
every other candidate. The writer of this letter 
voted for Mr. Giddings, who received 25 or 30 
votes. He then says: 

“T then determined that, in the informal vote, I 
would go for Mr. Van Buren—Mr. Hale, who 
was my preference next to Mr. Giddings, being 
out of the question after the above result. But 
there was no opportunity for further manifesta- 
tion of preferences. A Whig from Maine arose, 
and, after alluding to his old party connections, 
moved that Mr. Van Buren be nominated by ac- 
clamation. At the request of the Liberty party, 
made through Mr. Leavitt, the motion was with- 
drawn, and then, in a brief and eloquent speech, 
that gentleman alluded to the unalloyed satis- 
faction of his party in the noble platform, and 
declared their hearty concurrence in the propos- 
ed nomination. He said that what they had long 
toiled through persecution and obloquy to effect, 
had, by the Providence of God, and the miscon- 
duct of man, been brought about in the twink- 
ling of an eye. He concluded by moving that 
Martin Van Buren be nominated by acclamation, 
for President of the United States. Then went 
up a shout, which, if ‘the wires’ had been big 
enough to carry thunderbolts, would have made 
the ungodly crew at Washington quake for fear. 
There is not a friend of Free Soil on this wide 
continent, be he of what party designation he 
may, who would not havé Keen carried away by 
the deep and mighty enthusiasm which prevailed. 
Inveterate political, and perhaps personal antag- 
onists, grasped hand and laid down their enmities 
at the foot of the altar. Love of Liberty and 
Country glowed in every heart, beamed in every 
countenance, and rose in lofty and continued peals 
from every tongue. Mr. Giddings, at another 
stage of the proceedings, said that if that vene- 
rated patriot, John Quincy Adams, had lived 
to see this day, he would have exclaimed: 
‘Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in 
peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ ” 

The writer estimates the number of regular 
and voluntary delegates at 22,000, and the assem- 
bly under and around the tent varied from that to 
30,000. In conclusion, he says ; 

“Mr. Van Buren was my lust choice, yet did I 
cordially concur in the acclamation which sent 
forth his name to be wafted over lake, mountain, 
and river, as that of the Free Soil candidate for 
President of the United States. As I would have 
nothing more to do with the Whigs and their 
candidates, because they have sunk their princi- 
ples, and because he, so far as we know, never 
had them, so do f unite with the Democrats and 
their most experienced leader, because they have 
risen to my principles, and because he has always 
had what is most vital and all-embracing of those 
principles. Qn the subject of aggression, either 
by fraud or force, for the extension of slavery, or 
of extension in any case, Mr. Van Buren stands 
as wellas any man in America. He was, with 
Kent and Jay, the advocate of the rights of our 
persecuted colored brethren in the New York 
Convention of 1822. By these things, and more 
especially the first, he Won the applause of ‘the 
Old Man Eloquent’ while helived. In 1843, Mr. 
Adams told me that Mr. Van Buren, by his 
fidelity to Freedom, had averted, during his Ad- 
ministration, the greatest danger that had threat- 
ened it since the formation of the Government. 
I know, said Mr. Adams, that he is opposed upon 
principle to the annexation of Texas. This was 
gome months before Mr. Van Buren wrote his 
well-known letter, for which he was ruthlessly 
sacrificed by the Slave Power at Baltimore; if, 
indeed, his immolation to the bloody and obscene 
deity of Southern worship had not been deter- 
mined on. 

“] readily admit that his present position is as 
inconsistent with some things which he has said 
and done, as the present position of the Northern 
Taylor Whigs is with their former professions 
and actions, and with the whole string of Massa- 
chusetts legislative and Whigs resolutions, run- 
ning through some twelve years; but he has this 
advantage over them: he changes for the better 
as he grows older, but they for the worse. He 
has. moreover, the enviable preéminence of hay- 
ing been the first of our highly distinguished pub- 
lic men who uttered the rallying cry for the 
North in this great crisis. It was a clear and full- 
breathed note. It was no uncertain sound, such 
as we have too often heard from great men. It 
proclaimed his confidence in the eg ae It was 
uttered under circumstances which preclude the 
idea of any ambitious views, when it was not 
known that the people would rally; and his lib- 
eral, manly, and independent conduct, in respect 
to our Conveution, so different from what parti- 
sans had marked out, tends to confirm the impres- 
sion of his disinterestedness and integrity. I no 
more doubt his sincerity and devotion tothe great 
principle for which he perilled and-tost all that 
was dear to his ambition, than I should have 
doubted the sincerity of St. Paul, had I seen him 
stand up on Mars’ Hill and denounce to the 
Athenians their ignorant worship of ‘the un- 
known God? ‘This isa Christian Republic; but 
let our late Whig friends ask themselves, in the 
retirement of their closets, whether there be none 
in. this land, obnoxious in a degree to: the. Apos- 
tle’s reproof! ' 

“Mr. Van Buren comes into our righteous cause 
surrounded and escorted by the vigorous cohorts 
of Democracy—cohorts hitherto the chief suste- 
nance and safeguard of Slavery. They come con- 
fessing theingyin, and doing works meet for re- 
pentance. e Whigs have always professed 
anti-extension and anti-slavery principles, and 
have reproached the Democrats for their derelic- 
tion of them; but, at this great crisis, the Whigs 
hgve itted themselves to become more de- 
graded, and, I fear, fatal instruments of usurp- 
ing and murderous Slave Power, than the Demo- 
crats have ever had an opportunity to be. I sup- 

it to be against their consciences ;-I know it 
to be against their principles, and contrary to the 
litany which they taught and repeated, morning 
and evening, in the great campaign of 1844. 
Their good principles make their actions the 
worse, as aman who breaks the temperance pledge 
is worse than one who never took it. 

“A Devecate.” 


FREE SOIL MOVEMENT. 


Wasuinaton, Pa, August 31, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Drar Sim: A with the news, p in 
from all of the en' in fa- 
Van Buren you will, no doubt, 
ted to receive a account from this 
} here are being 
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to say, it told among the ranks of Cass and Tay- 
lorism with terrible effect. An evidence of the 
good influence exerted was afforded by the effect 
produced on the Whigs. A meeting was gotten 
up by them on the next evening, and two distin- 
guished lawyers (one from Ohio) were the speak- 
ers. Although it may seem strange, it is never- 
theless true, that the whole speech of one, and al- 
most the entire effort of the other, was directed 
towards counteracting the feeling for Van Buren, 
indicating that, in their estimation, he was the 
only formidable candidate in the field. 

The work here has commenced. The fire has 
been kindled, and if kept steadily burning and 
progressing, as it may be, we think, before the 
election comes on, Whiggery and Locofocoism 
must be utterly consumed. 


For the National Era. 
RESOLUTIONS AND PASTORAL LETTER OF 
THE FREE SYNOD OF CINCINNATI, 


Dr. Baitzy: The last meeting of the “ Free 
Synod of Cincinnati” was well attended, and was 
au very pleasant, interesting, and- harmonious 
meeting. It commenced its sessions on the 19th of 
May, and adjourned the 23d. Synod was opened 
with a sermon by Professor J. Gordon, from Prov. 
xvi, 4. D. Burgess was chosen Moderator, and 
W. G. Kephart Clerk. 

From a free conversation on the subject of re- 
ligion, it appeared that the churches under the 
care of the Synod are generally in a prosperous 
condition, and, in many instances, enjoying more 
than usual prosperity. Synod organized a Home 
and Foreign Missionary Board, auxiliary to the 
American Missionary Association. 

The following resolutions and pastoral letter 
were adopted, and I was directed to forward them 
to the National Era, with the request that you 
would publish them. 





J. R. Gisson, Stated Clerk. 
Ripley, June 1, 1848. 


1st. Expressions of sympathy with other Anti-Slavery 
denominations. . 

Whereas the Slave Power in the United States 
has reduced many of the churches of this country 
to a voluntary, yet most disgraceful vassalage— 
forbidding their ministry to preach the entire 
gospel of Jesus Crist to the people—compelling 
them to receive into good and regular standing 
as Christians thousands of persons who live in 
the practice of concubinage and adultery—forbid- 
ding them to give even to their own church-mem- 
bers the Word of God, and that measure of edu- 
cation necessary to read its sacred pages—embar- 
rassing all the great national institutions of. be- 
nevolence with prohibitions to visit and bless the 
very class of our population that most need their 
blessing: therefore, 

Resolved, That this Synod has noticed with 
pleasure the steps taken and being taken to con- 
summate a visible union between the “ Associate,” 
the “Reformed Presbyterian,” and the “ Asso- 
ciate Reformed” churches of this country, upon 
the basis of the great doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, as contained in the Westminster Confession 
of Faith. 

Resolved, That this Synod would be pleased to 
learn that, in the ultimate arrangement of the 
platform of union, such views will prevail as will 
render it ccasistent for the “Free Presbyterian 
Church of America” to occupy a place with them. 

Resolved, That among the many desirable objects 
to be obtained by a union of true Anti-Slavery Pres- 
byterians, we would be able more successfully to 
resist the unholy aggressions of the Slave Power 
upon the purity and freedom of the church at 
home, and effect a codperation in the important 
work of sending abroad a pure and unsuspected 
gospel, that will secure the approbation of Heaven, 
and commend itseiftotheacceptance of the perish- 
ing heathen. 


Qd. The duty of Ministers and Churches with respect 
to Slavery. 

Resolved, That we regard the law of God as 
paramount to all others, and that it is a deplora- 
ble fact, that not only the State, but the greater 
portion of the churches, have, to a considerable 
extent, adopted Auman igstead of divine law as 
the rule of conduct. 

Resolved, That a religion destitute of humani- 
ty, that overlooks the woes and wrongs of the op- 
pressed, does not meet the wants of the church 
and of the world, and will not commend itself to 
the conscience of the People; and that it isthe 
duty of the gospel minister to bear a unanimous 
and decided testimony against every system that 
debases human nature, and robs mankind of their 
God-given rights, whether such system be sus- 
tained by the laws of the land or not. 

Resolved, That while we have to mourn over 
the defection of some who have faltered in the 
present struggle between right and wrong, jas- 
tice and injustice, yet we have to rejoice in the 
evident tokens of the progress of the cause of hu- 
man liberty, and, above all, in the firm conviction 
that it is of God, and must eventually triumph. 

Resolved, That, in the estimation of this Synod, 
those churches that maintain their connection 
with the General Assemblies, although, as church- 
es, they have refused to fellowship slaveholders, 
still their connection and influence involve them 
in the guilt of slavery, and are living in the vio- 
lation of that Scripture which says, “Have no 
fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness.” 


3d. Literary Institutions. 

Whereas slavery lives by virtue of a pro-sla- 
very and will be abolished by an anti-slavery pub- 
lic sentiment; and whereas the educated mind of 
this country is that which, to a great extent, 
moulds public opinion: therefore, 

Resolved, That it is the duty of all friends of 
freedom to patronize anti-slavery literary institu- 
tions. 

Resolved, That we recommend Franklin Col- 
lege, New Athens, Ohio, to the patronage of our 
churches 

4th. Day of Thanksgiving. 

Whereas the favor God has bestowed upon the 
churches of this Synod, in their endeavor to de- 
fend and illustrate the great doctrines of primi- 
tive Christianity : therefore, 5 

Resolved, That it be, and it hereby is, recommend- 
ed to the churches under our care to observe the 
first Thursday of September next as a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer to Almighty God, iu 
which we shall acknowledge His blessing as the 
cause of our prosperity, and supplicate those gifts 
of His grace, which are needed by us in the try- 
ing position we occupy. 


5th. Pastoral Letter of. the Free Synod of Cincinnati 
to the Churches under their care. 

Dear Breturen: In the good providence of 
God, we have been permitted to come together 
once more as a Synod, to deliberate upon and 
pray for the promotion of the interests of Zion. 
And we are glad to learn, through your represen- 
tatives, of your firm and consistent adherence to 
those great principles of faith and duty, for the 
support of which we have felt ourselves constrain- 
ed, in reliance upon the grace and strength of 
God, to take the stand that we now occupy before 
the world. And as you, dear brethren, constitute in 
an important sense the flock over whom, we trust, 
the great Shepherd has made us the spiritual 
overseers, permit us in kindness and affection to 
suggest a few thoughts in relation to your duty 
under the very peculiar circumstances in which 
you are now placed. 

1. In consequence of our weakness in point of 
number, you may be tempted to indulge in efforts 
to make proselytes. This, alas, has been too often 
done by persons under similar circumstances with 
ourselves, to the dishonor of God and the injury 
of the cause of truth and holiness. Remember 
that the moral pr and efliciency of a church 
does not depend upon its number, but upon the 
purity of its doctrines, and the consistent, holy 
living of its members. Be content, then, with re- 
ceiving into your congregations such as volunta- 
rily come to you, influenced only by the plain, 
practical preaching of the truth. 

2. The artifice and violence of those who assail 
you may sometimes place you under strong temp- 
tations to use the same kind of weapons in return. 
We exhort you to the utmost frankness and hon- 
esty in all your intercourse among men, and es- 
pecially among those who oppose you, and in all 
your efforts to promote the cause of Christ. Be 
not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
Let not the desire of obtaining a victory 


around our firesides, and sharing so largely in our 
anxieties and affections, will soon be called to take 
the places of their fathers and mothers in all the 
departments of duty. If, then, you love the church 
of Christ, as you have committed to your care the 
training of her future officers and members, how 
deeply important to attend carefully to this go} 
emn trust. 
We would most affectionately urge upon you 
in the discharge of this duty, the necessity of 4 
systematic and thorough instruction in other 
great doctrines of our holy religion. And we fee] 
that, as helps, we cannot too highly recommen 
the summary of doctrines contained in the West. 
minster Catechisme, larger and shorter. Let no 
parent rest satisfied until his children have com- 
mitted to memory at least the shorter catechism 
and its contents, so far as the abilities of the child 
will admit comprehension. 
Another point that cannot be too carefully 
guarded, in the proper training of children, is the 
character of the books put intotheir hands. Noth 
ing, perhaps, is poisoning the minds of the pres 
ent rising generation, and exerting 2 more cor 
rupt influence upon their mora)s, than the unsuh 
stantial, chaffy reading with which the country is 
flooded. 
Be careful to maintain strict family govern- 
ment. A family without proper discipline is like 
a field of grain without a fence, liable, and almost 
certain, to be destroyed. Remember, that if you 
would reasonably expect to see your children 
come forward and take the side of Christ and I [is 
cause, you must train them up in the way they 
should go. Family worship is indispensable in 
the proper religious training of children. Wedo 
earnestly hope that no family in connection with 
the Free Presbyterian Church will excuse them- 
a for one day in the neglect of this important 
uty. 
. 5. We trust that all who have felt it to be their 
duty to leave their former connections, in conse- 
quence of their not coming up to their duty in 
relation to the great popular sins of this land, and 
have united with the Free Presbyterian Church, 
will feel the importance of an increase of holy 
living corresponding to the high stand which, in 
profession, we have assumed. 
The conduct of those who seek to reform pop- 
ular sins is strictly marked; and if they fall 
short of that standard which they set up for oth- 
ers, they dishonor God and wound the cause of 
Christ. If we throw ourselves liable to be sus- 
pected of insincerity, our power of doing good is 
in a great measure gone. If, while we make great 
pretensions to conscientiousness in some depait- 
ments of duty, we are careless in regard to oth- 
ers, it cannot fail to subject us to suspiciousness 
from opposers ; and the charge of exclusivenegy 
with respect to one thing will be preferr:d against 
us, and find but too sure a lodging-place in the 
minds of many. 
It is expected of us, if we are honest in our ep- 
deavors to purify the church, that we be correct 
in our own deportment. We should therefore 
keep a constant watch over ourselves, remember- 
ing that our own good, as well as the honor of 
God and the advancement of pure and undefiled 
religion, require a careful performance of ail the 
duties of the Christian. 
Finally, we would urge the importance, in your 
peculiar circumstances, of an unreserved conse- 
cration of yourselves and all that you have to the 
service of God. There are times when the peo- 
ple of God are called upon to make greater sacri- 
fices than at others—sacrifices of reputation, of 
personal ease, and of property. This necessity 
manifestly rests, at the present time, upon the 
ministers and members of the Free Presbyterian 
Church. We are yet in infancy as a body, and 
in number comparatively small. You will there- 
fore be called upon to make pecuniary sacrifices 
in various ways. ° 

In consequence of the smallness of our congre- 
gations, in order to secure the stated means of 
grace, you will, in many instances, find the most 
vigorous and self-denying efforts necessary. But 
let us urge upon you the importance of liberality 
in the cause of the poor slave. There are but /-ir 
to care for him. Let his anguish and tears not 
plead in vain for help.. May the God of Peace be 
with you. ir 

THE BUFFALO HUNT. 

This is the name of a new expedition talked of 
by some of our cotemporaries as being in contem- 
plation, the object of which is to hunt the people 
living on the Rio Grande and tier provinces, out 
of that part of the Mexican possessions. A new 
Republic, to be called the “Republic of Sierra 
Madre,” is said to be the object of the hunters 
Whether there be any foundation for the rumor 
we cannot say. The reported movements of spir- 
ited young men in different parts of the country 
look, however, as if there was an enterprise on 
foot to huntgomewhere. In Philadelphia, a com- 
pany of these adventurous youths is said to be in 
progress of organization, and that the avowed ob- 
ject is, to partake in the Rio Grande sports. The 
last Baltimore American contains the following ex- 
tract of a letter written by a gentleman in St. 
Louis, to 2 friend of his in Connecticut. Read it 
It is an additional evidence, if true, that this is 
a very great country, and wea very great people 

“Sr. Louis, August 10, 1848. 

“T am waiting to see General Shields, who 
ought to be here to-day. A great expedition is 
on foot, to take all the Sierra Madre country. 
There are enrolled now upwards of five thousand 
men. About fifteen hundred are now at Mi- 
noises, two hundred miles above Matamoros 
Shields is to take command, if he do not play 
false; if so, General Lane. You have no idea of 
the number of influential men this plan embraces 
in its ramifications. But, nous verrons.” 


—— 


Curiosities—The Rockingham (Va.) Reyis! 
gives an account of “something new” in the 
“ curiosity” line : 

“ The celebrated ‘Runkel Family,’ of Rocking 
ham, we understand, will start in a few days down 
the valley, with the intention of visiting dif 
ferent portions of the United States. This fam- 
ily, consisting of two brothers and two sisters 
will be found to be objects of no ordinary curios 
ity, being, in all probability, the largest family of 
human beings ever exhibited in this or any other 
country. Their united weight is 1,400 lbs! One 
of the young ladies is so fleshy as to be unable to 
walk, and when moving of her own accord goes 
upon her hands and knees. They are of the or- 
dinary height, and their mother is an unusually 
small woman; their father, however, is an ordi- 
nary sized man.” 








GeneraL Taytor is expected to visit Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, in a short time. The Journal 
intimates that he is compelled to the visit by busi- 
ness of a pressing character. 


Manstaventer.—We learn from the Victoria 
Advocate that a difficulty lately occurred in De 
Witt county, Texas, between Messrs. Poinsett 
and Brissett, partners in trade. Poinsett shot 
Briesett in the thigh with a revolving pistol, and 
the latter sejzed a gun and shot Poinsett through 
the head, killing him instantly. We know not 
the cause of the quarrel. 


Yetrow Fever at New York QuaRantTINE.— 
The New York papers state that there have been 
several cases of decided black vomit at the Quar- 
antine Hospital, and that the yellow fever has 
manifested itself outside of the hospital grounds, 
among the inhabitants in the village. The re- 
port of the hospital for last week shows that 
there had been six cases, three of whom died. 


Excessive Drovgnr prevails in Delaware, 
stopping mills by drying streams, parching vege- 
tation, and interfering with the seeding of farm- 
ers. 


Miss Extten Cuxpr, sister of Mrs. Seguin, the 
celebrated vocalist, recently made her debut at 
the Royal Academy of Music, London, with 
great eclat. 


An Exormovus Fisn, of the whale kind, was 
lately stranded at Auguadilla, Porto Rico, meas- 
uring fourteen yards long, and being twelve yards 
in circumference at the thickest part. 


The Ten Hour Bill, which passed the Maine 
Legislature, exempts agricultural and monthly 
laborors from the effect of the law, and docs not 
go into operation until the 20th of April, 1549. 
Many of the papers erroneously represent the 





over those who oppose you, nor the fear of the 
conséquences that may follow a firm and unwaver- 
ing adherence to the truth, lead you to an equiv- 
ocal course of conduct, Have faith in God and 
in the power of divine truth, deserve the confi- 
dence of the intelligent and good, and, sooner or 
later, you will have it. f 

: The Pesta. and enoeedingly, yes ast 
subject of human rights, and the deliv 

the slave from his Eahctushing bondage, are in 
themselves — to awaken the most ardent 
desires, and call forth the most vigorous efforts ; 
and unless there be watchfulness ex you 
may become too exclusively engaged in these de- 
partments of duty. Such # course leads to the 
pression that we regard the subject of human lib- 
erty as the sum of religion. While, therefore, 
we would repel the slander that the friends of the 
down-trodden slave are irous for, or less 
active in, the advancement of every benevolent en- - 
terprise of the day than others, we would have 
you seek a deeper interest in all that concerns 
the honor of God, andthe present and everlasting 
well-being of man, Let your increased zeal for 
the pian canted the slave and the purifying of 
the ch’ i the exceedingly enormous sin of 
slaveholding, but jncrease 

plish every other good 

4. We would urge 
attending carefully to 








you the necessity of 
e moral and religious in- 


bill to have been killed in the Senate. 


Pirrssure, August 28, 1848—The cotton fac- 
tories, that have recently suspended operations, 
were opened again to-day, on the ten-hour system, 
the operatives receiving wages 16 per cent. less 
than formerly. 


Brazizian Stave Trapvs.—The pe ge 
of slaves from Africa was attracting attention 
Rio, as will. be seen from the following extract “ 
aletter from a correspondent, under date of the 
20th July : ; 
“The introduction of slaves into Rio from the 
coast of Afri¢a continues as successful as over, 
‘notwithstanding the efforts of the English an 
American squadrons to suppress the slave trade 
The Brazilian steamer Providencia, commande 
by a Spaniard, has lately brought into this port, 
from. the coast, a full cargo of the aefentanet® 
Africans, 1,200 in number. It is reported t a 
she originally took in 1,500, but the horrors, of 
their pent-up condition were greatly augmente 
by constantly recurring deaths among them, “4 
sulting in the loss of not less than 300, it is said, 
before arriving here. we 
bi ‘There ta mech and loud expressed dissatis- 
on among the many residents, especially the 
foreigners, at the continuation of this inhuman 
traffic by Brazilians, in spite of pretended efforts 
in concert with others, on the part of the Govern- 
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‘ment, for its suppression. The general belief is, 
that if there is not, ere long, some energetic 
tion on the part of this Government, correspon 
ing with its stipulations, for preventing the intro- 


the road between Clonculty and Holycross, were 
met by @ large party of police, wh suspecting 
them, demanded their names; they immediately 
complied, and were arrested by Inspector Mad- 


ularly the settlement of the Oregon question with 
the Government of Great Britain, and the de- 
velopment of the objects for the prosecution of the 
late war with the authorities of Mexico, he has 





— 
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tributes of ape, Seng and sovereignty— 
ic lands at the sufferance of the 
States—mere squatters—have a right to eppropri- 


tenants of the pu 


entertained upon the subject of the Presidency. 
General Taylor is preferred by some; General 


been set in motion. Senator Niles has taken the 
stump, and Free Soil meetings are being held all 





The question, then, meets us, from what 
lief come? Shall it reasonably be lookea tir pyran 
of the thick darkness that cannot enlighten itself? The 


we) alam 


Cass by others. All are equally sincere, and all, 
in his opinion, were equally Ropettlaae He 
did not ask that they should throw away their 
vote, or arrest the canvass, Things had gone too 
far for that. But he implored them, as Carolin- 
ians, to conduct the canvass with moderation, and 
with kindly feelings toward each other. Do not 
permit the discussion so to divide or estrange you 
from each other as that you cannot be reconciled 
immediately after its termination. The time is 
coming when your united energies will be de- 
manded for the struggle. Atthe next session of 
Congress the contest will be renewed for Califer- 
nia, New Mexico, and the territory between the 
Nueces and the Rio Grande—for the North 
claims all that. If worsted in the struggle, as 
there is great probability we will be, we have 
nothing to hope or expect from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. He had watched this question of Abo- 
lition for Moos and from the beginning had pre- 


ate the territory that may be acquired by the 
treasure and gallantry of all the States, and to ex- 
clude from its limits the property of fourteen of 
the States—has been repudiated by the press and peo- 
ple of the whole South. Iv 1s a DoctRInk too Mon- 
STROUS TO BE TOLERATED—-AN OSTRACISM TOO DeE- 
GRADING TO BE ENDURED.” 

Resolved, That we regard the issue now made 
between the States of this Union, styling them- 
selves the Free States, and the States in which 
the institution of domestic servitude exists, as 
paramount to all questions which can be present- 
ed. That the convention of delegates from fif- 
teen sovereign States for the accomplishment of a 
purpose which is the first step toward the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the States, and consequently the 
ruin 6f the people in the loss of their property, 
and their degradation in this lawless violation of 
their rights, admonishes us of @ stern necessity 
that calls for our immediate, prompt, and decided 


over the State. 


New. Yorx.—This State almost certain to go 
for'the Free Democracy. They are moving for- 
ward with energy, and full of hope. Nothing 
can prevent their success, unless it be the secret, 
underhand support of General Taylor by the 
Old Hunkers. That the latter design to prevent 
the State going for Van Buren, by so doing, is 
manifest from the following /veler put forth by the 
Albany Argus: “Altogether and entirely as we 
prefer the election of General Cass, we should 
prefer the election of General Taylor to the success of 
a third party, standing upon and creating a dis- 
tinct and sectional division between the North 
and the South.” The Union, of this city, approves 
of this suggestion of the Argus, and says it is “a 


weak may not be expected to clothe themselves with might. 


duction of slaves from Africa, serious conse- The order of Nature and Providence is, that the luminous ; 


quences Will follow. ‘Those opposed to it will not 
look on silently at its brutal and murderous con- 
tinuation. At this very time, this same steamer, 
I am told, is ready for another of its inhuman 
trips, being well loaded with ample coal for going 
and returning.” 


den, in the Queen’s name. The police fell in one | exhibited a settled disregard of those cardinal 
at either side of each prisoner, and they marched | principles of a eful Government and econom-~* 
them to the barrack at Rathcannan, about a mile Foal Administration which have governed every 
off, where they were brought before the resident | Chief Officer of our country from the time of 
magistrate. George Washington to John Tyler; and has on 
On the news from the Continent, the New York | more than one eg provoked the opposition 
Tribune comments as follows : and condemnation of our own distinguished 


statesman, John C. Calhoun. We object to Gen- 
“The tenor of the foreign intelligence received | eral Cass, because his votes will show that, in re- 
by the Niagara has not varied materially the im- | lation to the powers of the General Government 
pression left by former advices. Changes which | to aid in the vast schemes of Internal Igprove- 
were in p have, it is true, been fully. con- | ments, against which this State has for years un- 
summated, and events which were inevitable have | ceasingly battled, he will be found earnest in the 
meanwhile taken place ; but the relations of Eu- | support of those measures which operate to drain 
ropean politics are substantially the same. the South to enrich the North and West. We 
“There appears to be a hope, verging on be-| object to General Cass, because we are satisfied 
lief, in the French and Austrian capitals, that a | that, with the opinions he has expressed in rela- 
speedy restoration of universal peace is practica- | tion to the right of the citizen of the slavehold- 
ble at the present time; but, looking at the sub- 


7 


body enlighten the opaque—tbat the strong bear the infirmi. 

ties of the weak. To those, therefore, who, in this oe 

more general light than most others, possess the means of 

pervading the masses with the needed light, are atdressed 

the Gospel injanctions— instruct the ignorant ”’—“ conde- 

scend to men of low estate.” 

It was natural that the friends of the slave, who contem- 

plate him in his destitution of all the means for acquiring 

knowledge, and who cheerfully accord td him all the rights 

of a common bumanity, and sympathizingly call him brother, ‘ 
should make a still more general application of the principle } 
of love than to him. The membersof the A B. F. M. Society 3 “3 
by no means arrogate to themselves the honor of being first 4 
in devisirig means for extending the benefits of education to 

mankind with an impartial hand. Others have this honor, i 
and to us remains the honor of uniting with them in this 

Godlike enterprise. Much having already been published ' 
on this subject, and the pfoject of establishing a Free Litera- 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Montgomery county, Penn., August 25, 1848.—A 
word in relation to the prospects of the cause 
will not be deemed out of placé. Through this 
part of the Keystone State, all is anxiety and en- 
thusiasm. F'ree Soil meetings are held daily, and 
are numerously attended. The best spirit pre- 
vails. On Monday and Tuesday evenings last, 
| attended meetings in the Court House yard in 
Norristown. The people were in attendance in 





ry Institaticn, to be under the supervision of this Society, 
having beén freely discussed by many, it would be superfiu- 
ous for this committee to go into an extended discussion here. 
The Svciety having determined on the duty of making an ef- 


t : fort for such establishment, their Board of T: ° 
ing States to emigrate with his property in slaves cermin Mmiy eet 


dicted the resu 


great numbers. On Tuesday evening, addresses 
were made by Messrs. May and Roberts, both 
lawyers, of this county, who have hitherto acted 
with the Whigs; the latter isa son of the Hon. 
Jonathan Roberts, for many years Senator in 
Congress from this State. When they announced 
their determination to stand on the Buffalo plat- 
form and support the Buffaio nominees, the shout 
that went up from the masses was tremendous. 
At the close of the meeting, three cheers for the 
Buffalo Convention were called for. They were 
given with an earnestness which, could our South- 


ject with the advantages of distance and dispas- 
sionate judgment, we do not see how this is yet 
to be accomplished. The Danish and Italian 
questions will not admit of a ready settlement, 
and the ghost of Sclavonic Nationality is not yet 
willing to be laid in its old sepulchre, on the 
banks of the Danube. Germany bears in her 
breast the seeds of principles which will soon 
shoot into light; and even France, so sorely tried 
in all her struggles for liberty, seems to feel 
again the premonitory throes of civil revolution. 
After such a general upheaving of the old sur- 


to our newly-acquired territory, he has only 
seemed to promise the people of the South the 
sanction of his name, as to the unconstitutionality 
of the Wilmot Proviso—that his letter to Mr. 
Nicholson contains no guarantee that our rights 
will be preserved—that, so far from this, if he 
has opposed the Abolition party by any declara- 
tion against the Wilmot Proviso, he has, at the 
same time, explained to them how the same end 
that they desire to accomplish through the Wil- 
mot Proviso can be better obtained through the 
instrumentality of the local Legislatures of the 


action. That, in seeking one under whose lead 
we shall look for the best guidance in our diffi- 


his habits, illustrates the quality of our privileges, 
and in his devotion to his country teaches us the 
reverence due to the institutions developed by our 
revolution. That, with such a leader, we may 
hope that the danger which surrounds us may be 
happily averted. But if this hope is disappoint- 
ed, we shall be best prepared to maintain our just 
rights, and the integrity of owr whole country, 


culties, we turn to him who, in the simplicity of 


t. There are in the body politic, 
as in the human system, diseases which, if not 
promptly arrested, become incurable and even- 
tually fatal ; and it was his opinion from the first, 
that Abolition, if strong and decided measures 
were not taken to check it, would run its course, 
and in its progress destroy the Union and the in- 
stitutions of the country. In his opinion, which- 
ever party at the North was defeated in the Pres- 
idential election would go over to the Barnburn- 

ers. With such an addition to their forces, the 
party will be most powerful. For defence against 


manly expression of opinion,” “ wise and just.” 
That the Taylor party expect the support of 

the Old Hunkers is seen by what follows from 

the New York Caurier and Enquirer : “ There were 


and are hundreds and thousands of Democrats 


who are strongly inclined to vote for Gen. Taylor. 
It is to them that the Whigs must look for victory.” 


Let the Free Democracy of New York be pre- 
pared for this union of Old Hunkerism. 


ing, in pursnance of that determination, previously appoint- 
ed a committee to take measures to carry it into effect, it be- 
comes the duty of the undersigned to lay before our brethren 
and fellow-citizens the scheme which has been deemed wor- 
thy of commendation for that purpore, viz: 

1. That the Institution be adapted to the education of per- 
sons.of both sexes and of all classes. 

2. That arrangements be made for imparting literary and 
scientific instruction appropriate to the sphere or course of 
life of each individual, so far as such sphere can be reasona- 
bly antici 
3. That, as all equally need a correct and ample know- 
lege of the Sacred Scriptures, therefore the study of them 
be made an object of daily attention in all the classes. 

4. That it be recommended to all who are able, that they 


under his direction, who has already announced 
to the enemies of his country, that “ General Tay- 
lor never surrenders.” 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Charleston 
Distric', now assembled, are satisfied with the 
tried integrity, undoubted firumess, and incorrup- 
tible patriotism of Zachary Taylor. That, under 
his administration, they feel assured that the 
rights of the States will be respected and preserv- 
ed, and they cordially concur in the nomination of 
him for the Presidency of this Union, which has 
been made by the People of the United States, 


acquaint themselves with the original languages of the 


We do not doubt, in any event, that the Free — for their better understanding of the word of 


Democracy of the Empire State:.will triumph. 
There is not, nor can there be, any enthusiasm in 
the Taylor party. The recent flare-up at Albany 
will cost them thousands of votes; for, although 
the flame has been smothered, the fire is still 
burning in the hearts of thousands of Whigs who 
stand by their principles. The New York Tribune 
contains a call “ which has received a large num- 
ber of signatures” for a public meeting, to be held 


its policy and purposes, we must rely upon our- 
selves alone. Hence the necessity of union, of 
harmony. Do not permit any mere temporary 
question to estrange or divide you. Remember 
that the Carolinian who is farthest from you in 
opinion, is nearer to you than any Northern man 
of either party. If the South is united, there is 
yet hope of saving the Union. We can rally a 
great Southern Republican party, based on prin- 
ciples abgve the mere making of Presidents; and 
with such a party we can command our terms and 
control the North. So long as the South permits 


face of things as the last six months have wit- 
nessed, we dare not yet hope for a cessation of 
the struggle. 

“Italy is driven to the last extremity. If the 
mediation of France and England should fail in 
securing terms to which she can honofably sub- 
scribe, there remains nothing but a desperate 
war, and immense sacrifices of blood and treas- 
unre. The foray of General Welden into the Ro- 
man States is said to have been unauthorized ; but 
had the people shown less determined heroism, 


ern despots have witnessed, must have convinced 
them that the days of slavery domination are 
numbered. 

Let efficient agencies be put in operation all 
over the State, and even the Keystone can be car- 
ried for Free Soil in November. 


Territories. We have every reason to believe 
that General Cass has been at one time the ear- 
nest advocate of the principles of the Wilmot 
Proviso—that afterwards he doubted its expedi- 
ency only—and that subsequently, and only very 
recently, has he declared his opposition to it as 
unconstitutional. General Cass, at best, has modi- 
fied his opinion only as to a niatter of form, and 
not of substance. He still admits that there is a 
way in which, upon soil that belongs to South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and the other slave- 


5. That, in all the instructions given, metaphysical sub- 
tleties be avoided, and the most direct and Incid method be 
adopted, 

6. That, in the selection of teachers, special regard be had 
to the candidate's practical knowledge, as well as to his ac- 
eurate th tic acquaint with the particular branches 
of science or literature to which his labors are to be devoted. 
7. That no books, in any language, be introduced as clas- 
sics, which may justly be deemed to be of impure mora) ttn- 
dencies—the highest regard always being had to the cultiva- 
tion of a healthful moral taste, and the establishment of 
sound moral principles, and the formation of elevated moral 4 
character, in every student. 











Norristown, Pa., August 24, 1848.—The friends 
of “ Free Soil” in our district are battling nobly 
for Freedom. 

The friends of the Taylor and Cass dynasties 


have not, as yet, been able to make a rally for 
either of their champions of human chattelism. 
We, on the contrary, have been actively en- 
gaged—have held several large and enthusiastic 
meetings, some of which have been addressed by 
Mr. Urquhart—and, by the way, let me say that 
Mr. U. seems to be a man peculiarly adapted to 
the times. His addresses have been listened to 
with deep interest and marked attention,.even by 
our opponents, and doubtless have led many to 
a train of reflections, which will ultimately lead 
them to embrace the truth, and act accordingly. 
We think, and we are proud to say, that we 
have effected much already, and we are not with- 
out hope that we shall have a majority in our 
borough (where between six and seven hundred 
yotes will be polled) for Van Buren and Adams. 
But I must close; we thought it advisable to 
let the friends in other sections of the country 
know what we are doing; hence these few lines. 
Respectfully, 


Ercildoun, Pa., August 27, 1848—Everythin 
is astir here—Free Soil and “nothing else.” 
go to two meetings this week—“ no-voters” even 
are at work, heart and hand—many of them will 
vote with us. If Van Buren accepts without pro- 
test. we will have a free course, and shall do a 
glorious work. 

It only wants able stumpers to sweep this State. 
A Wilmot would lead off our Dutch like flocks of 
sheep. 

Thine, hastily, 





J. Futton. 





Salem, O., August 28, 1848—The Free Soil 
movement is spreading gloriously throughout this 
part of Ohio. Last night we had a most enthu- 
siastic meeting in the street, which was addressed 
by Judge Newton, of Trumbull county, a dele- 
gate to the Buffalo Convention. The Judge has 
always been ove of the leading Whigs in North- 
ern Ohio, and generally kept with the party 
“through thick and thin ;” but since the bastard 
nomination made at Philadelphia, and the issue 
thereby forced upon us by the Slave Power, he 
has severed his connection with that party, or at 
least that part of it which goes for Taylor. He 
gave a very interesting account of the Baffalo 
Convention ; said the time had arrived when it 
became necessary to resist the insolent demands 
of Slaverv, and concluded by urging all the 
friends of Freedom to forget old party prejudices 
and unite upon Van Buren and Adams, by whose 
election slavery would be confined to its constitu- 
tional limits, and the patronage of the General 
Government be wielded against it. 

Yours truly, Groree W. Keen. 





Warrer, O., August 30, 1848.—The cause of 
Free Soil goes bravely on An intelligent gentle- 
man has just informed me that he has travelled 
over the Western Reserve, visiting nearly every 
township, and he has come to the conclusion that 





nine-tenths of the people will go the Buffalo nom- 
inations. The gentleman alluded to went to Buf- 
falo a Taylor man, and came home a Van Buren 
man. Thus it goes. Old Trumbull is awake. 
Free Soil meetings are being held all over the 
country. Speeches are being made, that tell upon 
the people. The former Whig paper of this 
county, the Western Reserve Chronicle, has hoist- 
ed the names of Van Buren and Adams, and is 
battling manfully for Free Soil. You may expect 
to hear a good account of Ohio, particularly from 
the Reserve. Hon. John Crowell, our member of 
Congress, has joined the Free Soil League in our 
town. 





Michigan city, Ia., August 22, 1848.—This “ Free 
Soil ” movement takes a deeper hold of the public 
mind in this region than any anti-slavery move- 
ment which I have scen. Mr. Van Buren will 
get a large vote. 


and the Romagna fallen an easy prey to the Aus- 
trian, the authority might have followed the act. 
The prompt remonstrance by the English and 
French Governments against this outrage, may 
have its effect on the Cabinet at Vienna. 

“The Principalities on the Danube are quiet, 
but only for the time. In Denmark there has 
been no serious conflict, and the prospects of 
peace are rather improving. Some of the prov- 
inces of Spain are still disturbed by the Carlists, 
but they are constantly held in check by the 
troops of the Crown.” 





TAYLOR MEETING IN CHARLESTON. 


In the last Era we stated that the Whigs of 
Albany had adjourned their indignation meeting 
from Saturday to Monday. According to ad- 
journment, a large meeting was held on Monday 
night. The Committee on Resolutions made a 
report, in which they say “they see nothing in 
the letter of Gen. Taylor (aceepting the Charles- 
ton nomination, with Butler for Vice President) 
inconsistent with the course he has uniformly 
pursued” and concluded with recommending 
“that the further consideration of this subject 
be referred to the Whig State Convention ; and 
that we pledge ourselves to support the electoral 
ticket which that Convention shall nominate.” 
The report and resolutions were adopted. 

Thomas Butler King, a member of Congress, 
was present, and addressed the meeting. 

We last week gave the letters which caused this 
emeute, and, as we have been requested to publish 
the proceedings of the Charleston meeting which 
nominated General Taylor, we give all that we 
can find room for, and enough for a fair under- 
standing of the case. Let it be remembered that 
Mr. Pringle, in his letter to General Taylor, 
states “that he transmitted a newspaper, con- 
taining an account of the meeting that nominated 
him.” 

The following proceedings were published in 
the Charleston Courier of July 21st: 

A large and enthusiastic meeting was held at 
the new Theatre last evening, in response to a 
call previously made, of those persons favorable 
to the election of General Zachary Taylor to the 
Presidency of the United States. 

The meeting was organized by calling W. B. 
Pringle, Esq. to the chair, and the appointment 
of Hon. J. Bond ’'On and 30 others Vice Presi- 


dents, Thomas Reilly and 30 others Secretaries. 


The President, on taking the chair, returned 
his acknowledgments for the honor conferred on 
him; and after referring to the objects which 
brought the meeting together, passed a high eu- 
logium on the character of General Taylor, not 
only as a soldier, but, as he believed, a man en- 
dowed with all the requisites to administer the 
Government in the purity its founders intended 
it should he administered. 

Colonel M. J. Keith then came forward, and 
offered the following address and resolutions, 
prefacing them with some appropriate remarks : 

The Democracy of Charleston district, who 
favor the election of General Zachary Taylor as 
President of the United States, have now assem- 
bled to adopt such measures as will best tend to 
accomplish that object. At this time, when ques- 
tions never surpassed in interest and importance 
are submitted to the Peopleof the United States— 
when from all quarters we hear the ominous cry 
of those who, influenced by considerations of self- 
ish promotion, attempt the gratification of their 

sion at any cost—when the political equality 


holding States, in common, the citizen of either 
of these States, removing with his property into 
such territory, may be not only denied for it the 
protection of the Constitution, but be forced to 
its abandonment, without the color of right or 
remedy for his loss. To us it matters not how 
this insult and wrong can be effected. If in any 
may it can be done, we are by its exercise de- 
graded and sunk. If the Territories are the 
common property of the States, and if the South- 
ern States are equal in their sovereignty and in- 
dependence with the other States, our true posi- 
tion is, that in the Territories which belong to 
the United States, neither the Congress of the 
United States nor the local Governments of 
such Territories have any power to pass any law 
which shall interfere with the free enjoyment of 
such Territories by the people of any of these 
United States, and with such property as they 
may choose to take there with them. We have 
the opinion of General Cass, that there is a mode 
by which this prohibition can be constitutionally 
exercised ; and when we vote for him we confirm 
his opinion, and in so doing admit our inferiority. 
Claiming to be sovereign States, we concede the 
right of others to control us, in the enjoyment of 
that which belongs tous. On these grounds we op- 
pose, therefore, General Cass. We object to his 
opinions, 2s he has expressed them. And we are 
free, moreover, to admit, that even though his 
modifications of opinion have been recently in our 
favor, still these modifications have taken place 
under strong temptations—and these once grati- 
fied, a continued facility might enable him again 
to recur to the opinions which hitherto have been 
expressed with equal confidence, and may ulti- 
mately commend themselves to his judgment, as 
the true exposition to which he should adhere. 
We prefer to rely on the independence of one 
who will refuse to make any promise, than on the 
facile temper of him who will promise everything 
that is asked for. 

That portion of the people of the United States 
who have leagued themselves together for the os- 
tensible purpose of preventing, as they allege, the 
extension of that institution, the preservation of 
which is connected with ourinterest and prosperi- 
ty, have on this occasion presented themselves iv 
an attitude of imposing magnitude and force. No 
longer despicable on account of their numbers, 
they have been allowed by our indifference to in- 
crease, until they now attract the attention of 
those who grasp at the highest honors ofthe Re- 
public, and conciliate all divisions that can aid in 
the gratification of this ambition. Fifteen sov- 
ereign States, it is said, have delegates to attend 
a general Convention, called for the purpose of 
adopting measures to secure the success of the 
candidate whom they nominate, and, in so doing, 
rike the first blow at the prosperity and happi- 
ness of the slaveholding States. That a body 
should be thus organized—that one-half of the 
sovereign States of this Confederacy, comprising 
in that portion some of the most large, wealthy, 
and influential States, should have thus been 
found to band themselves together, and make a 
common cause, wherein they have nothing to gain, 
and we all to lose, must provoke the surprise, if 
not the stern indignation, of all. Their banner is 
spread to the breeze, and on it they have inscrib- 
ed mottoes which cheat the unwary and madden 
the fanatic. They have now drawn a line which, 
for the first time, openly divides the two great in- 
dustrial portions of our country. The affection 
we cherish for that common country, consecrated 
not only by the glories of the past, but those more 
recent and not less honorable, induce us not to 
widen the breach thus created. We are on the 
defensive. We have asked nothing but what was 
our right. With that only shali we be contented. 

Standing on the ground peculiar to themselves— 
anti-national, because its very nature excludes a 
general and national concurrence—they have 


irrespective of parties, and independent of politi- 
cians. ‘ 

Resolved, That the Democracy of Charleston 
District, assembled, have ever been and are pre- 


the Democratic party, whenever the same are at- 
tacked or exposed to danger. That they feel 
themselves competent to judge for themselves when 
these great principles are attacked, and will then 
be prepared, as they ever have een, to act in 
their support, in that mode which they shall deem 
most consistent with their obligitions to their 
State and their country. That they do not con- 
sider these principles are now attatked, or expos- 
ed to danger; and they feel under no obligations 
to support as the nominee of anirresponsible body 
styling itself the Democratic candidate, one whose 
opinions, on a subject to them of paramount im- 
portance, has been marked by singular vacillation, 
and whose support of some of the leading doc- 
trines of the Democratic creed may be considered 
more than doubtful. 

Resolved, That the name of William O. Butler 


his duty when in the Congress of the United 
States, and we rejoice in the opportunity which 


illustrating the excellence of our institutions, so 
readily converting the citizen who is prominent 
in the halls of peace, into the soldier distinguish- 
ed in the fields of war. That his integrity, con- 
sistency, and firmnese, qualify him for the high 
position of Vice President of these United States, 
and to him we pledge sur cordial support. 

Resolved, That a committee of Bfteen from each 
ward, thirty from the Neck, and thirty from the 
District at large, be appointed, to be styled “The 
Democratic Taylor Executive Committee,” who 
shall be charged with the duty of calling together 
the friends of General Taylor in this District 
whenever necessary. And that such committee 
be further charged with the general superintend- 
ence of all measures in their judgment necessary 
for the consummation of the purposes contemplat- 
ed by this meeting. 

Resolved, That a committee of twenty-one be 
appointed to correspond with such portions of this 
State and the United States, as may be proper for 
effecting a concert of action between the friends 
of General Taylor throughout the United States, 
and that this committee be directed to confer in 
all matters with the committee appointed under 
the 7th resolution. 


the preamble and resolutions, and was followed 
by Messrs. W. D. Porter, P. D. Torre, James 
Tupper, and W. Gilmore Simms, who also spoke 
in their favor. 


the preamble and resolutions, which were adopt- 
ed by an unanimous vote, when the meeting ad- 
journed. 


SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN AT CHARLESTON, 


os 





A meeting of the citizens of Charleston was 
held at the Theatre on Saturday night, the 26th 
ult., at which Mr. Senafor Butler, Mr. Burt, 
and Mr. Calhoun spoke. 


Mr. Catuovun said that his colleagues had so 
fully detailed the proceedings in Congress upon 
the questions involving the rights of the South, 
that he would confine himself to what he conceiv- 
ed to be the more immediate object of the meet- 
ing—the question of the Presidency. His atten- 


“tion had been early and earnestly directed to this 


matter, and the conclusion he had arrived at was, 
that the proper policy of the State was to stand 
aloof from the contest ; and in this sentiment he had 
the concurrence of all his colleagues of the South 
Carolina delegation in Congress, with perhaps 
but one exception. There were several reasons 


pared to maintain the great cardinal pringiples of 


no man not 


who will codperate with us. 


able to maintain ourselves. 


union, which would ren 


any candidate who claims her support to tamper 
with the Abolitionists for their votes, her influ- 
ence will be lost,and her rights disregarded. By 
rallying a great Southern party, that will support 
pledged to the maintenance of the 

rights of the South and the guaranties of the 
Constitution, a party will be formed at the North 
But if this fails to 
arrest the spirit of aggression now so manifest, 
and the alternative is forced upon us of resistance 
or submission, who can doubt the result? Though 
the Union is dear to us, our honor and our lib- 
erty are dearer. And we would be abundantly 
The North is rich 
and powerful, but she has many elements of di- 
vision and weakness—Fourierites—the vote your- 
self a farm men—the strife of labor with capi- 
tal—a spirit of anarchy and misrule already de- 
veloped, which sooner or later will end in her 
overthrow. The South, on the contrary, has a 
homogeneous population, and a common bond of 
der us powerful and unit- 


to-night, “for the purpose of publicly and united- 
ly declaring their preference for Henry Clay and 
Millard Filmore, and to take measures for the 
appointment of an electoral ticket.” The same 
paper publishes the proceedsngs of “one of the 
largest meetings ever held by the Whigs of Pough- 
keepsie, convened at the City Hall, August 30, 
for the purpose of preserving the integrity of the 
Whig party.” On the subject of the Presidency, 
they seemed to occupy the same position as the 
Calhoun men of South Carolina—an armed neu- 
trality. 

There is no activity in the Taylor party. The 
Courier and Enquirer endeavors to arouse the 
Whigs after this fashion : 

“A Prain Tack ror Live Wuies.—We have 
a few words of counsel for the Whigs, in regard 
to the great contest so near at hand. They may 


is recommended to us by his honest discharge of 


he has recently enjoyed, and so well improved, of 


ed. Wherever Southern men have been placed 
upon the battle field, from the closing event of 
our Revolutionary war down to the entrance of 
our army into the city of Mexico, they have 
shown themselves in generalship and soldiership 
at least equal to those of any other section of the 
Union. Our custom-houses would afford us a rev- 
enue ample for every purpose, almost as great in 
amount as that now collected by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The South now exports to the North- 
ern States more than all the exports of the North 
to foreign countries ; and it is a well-established 
principle, that the imports of a community are 
based upon its exports, and that they nearly equal 
each other. In whatever aspect, then, we consider 
it, we will be as well prepared for the struggle as 
the North. He did not court it, but he would not 
shun it; and, old as he was, he was willing to go 
through his share of the contest. 

When the loud and long protracted cheering 
which greeted the close of Mr. Calhoun’s speech 
had somewhat moderated, on motion of William 
B. Pringle, Esq , the meeting adjourned. 


not be welcome; they may be deemed impolitic ; 
but we believe them to be ¢rve, and they ought 
therefore to be heard and heeded. Nothing is 


ever gained by mating our eyes to facts. 
be more agreeable to sle 


It may 
ep in the belief that all is 


well, even when the enemy is at the door; but 
it is not safe, and he is a false and treacherous 
sentinel who will not, or dare not, sound the 


“We believe that, inthe existing state of the pub- 
lic mind, without efforts on the part of the Whigs not 
yet put forth, Lewis Cass is almost certain to be 


elected President in November next. 


We are 


compelled to this belief, most reluctantly, by what 
we see and know of the state of public feeling 


and the lack of proper effort. 


Doubt it, deny it, 


wish it otherwise as we may, the Whig party, es- 
pecially in the North, is apathetic, indifferent, in- 


active, com 


pared with what it should be, and with 


what it must be, if it expects to win the victory.” 
And the Mirror thus throws out the sign of 


distress: 


“Whics or New York: If you don’t want 





Lewis Cass for your President, you must go to 
work. We mean to ‘tell the truth, and shame the 


A. G. Magrath, Esq., advocated the adoption of 


The returns from the Chicago district show 
that Colonel Wentworth has nearly four thou- 
sand majority. The Old Hunkers, instead of run- 
ning a candidate of their own, played into the 
hands of Mr. Scammon, the Whig candidate. 
Hence the falling off of Mr. W.’s vote in Chicago, 
the headquarters of Executive patronage in IIli- 


devil, (and the Whigs, too, if we can,) and we do 
not hesitate to say, that the Whig party of this 
city deserve defeat for their apathy.” 


New Jenxsey.—A large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing was held at Jersey City last week. The nom- 
ination of Van Buren and Adams was ratified 


The question was then taken on the passage of 


nois. 


the lead of Van Buren and Adams. N. 





Mr. Van Buren and Gen. Cass. N. 


port for the latter. 
would that support be withheld. 


action, as we are in sentiment and sympathy. 


On the question of freedom in the Territories, 
Mr. W. has been true, and we trust ere long to 
see him battling with the Free Democracy, under 


In reply to a question of the Albany Atlas, the 
Albany Evening Journal makes the following can-- 
did avowal. We commend it to the Whig editors 
throughout the country. The time may come 
when the contest will be regarded as between 


“Tf the contest for President were between 
Governor Cass and Mr. Van Buren, the Atlas 
might, with more propriety, challenge our sup- 
Nor, however embarrassing, 
Nay, more: 
had those who have so recently become the cham- 
pions of Free Soil, taken that ground seasonably, 
we should now have been with them in organized 


“But the Atlas has, perhaps, a right to ask, 
that while we claim to be sincerely devoted to 
the cause of Free Soil, we should not unnecessa- 
rily assail its representatives. And to the pro- 


amid loud cheering, and resolutions were unani- 
“ mously passed, adopting the Buffalo Platform. A 
State Convention is to be held on the 17th inst. 
The New Brunswick (N. J.) Times, one of the old- 
est Democratic journals in New Jersey, has haul- 
ed down the banner of Cass and Butler, and run 
up the flag of Freedom, for Van Buren and Ad- 
ams. 

Pennsytvania.—The fires of Liberty are kin- 
dling up all over the Keystone State. An im- 
mense meeting was held last week at the Chinese 
Museum, to ratify the Buffalo nominations. The 
Sun, a Taylor paper, says there were not less than 
five thousand present. The meeting was address- 
ed by John Van Buren, Joseph L. White, and 
Dr. Elder. The nomination of Van Buren and 
Adams, and the Buffala Platform, were approved. 
Similar meetings have been held at Pittsburg and 
various other places. 

The Tioga Banner, published at Wellsborough, 
Tioga county, Pennsylvania, has hauled down the 
flag of Cass and Butler, and run up that of Van 
Buren and Adams. The Pittsburg Daily Chronicle 


priety of this claim we assent. In this respect 


8 That, in order both to the securing of habits of virtuons 
industry, the preservation of physical heal th, and the fortify- 
ing of the intellectnal powers, some system of rational and 
appropriate exercise or labor be devised, to which every stu- 
dent, when able, will be required to conform, without regard 
to his or her pecuniery necersities ; and that foolish, danger- 
oue, or vicious amusements be entirely prohibited. 

We have designed tw go into no specific or detailed state- 

ment of the internal regniations or management of the insti- 
tution, but only to sketch the general outline of the charac- 
teristics by. which it will be distinguished from most institu- 
tins now existing. By carefully considering these, the 
reader will readily anticipate how, in their application, the 
Institation will take a character peculiar to itself, how it will 
adapt itself to the various circumstances of the pupils, and 
tend to prepare them for the better discharge of the duties 
of future life; and how euch an Institution will contribute to 
@ more general diffusion of useful knowledge in the commu- 
nity, and to the cerrection of many important evils which 
grow out of the modes of education as now generally con- 
ducted. 
It will rebuke the withering spirit of caste, and make all 
forms of useful industry and labor respectable. It will place 
in the future families of the students, fathers and mothers 
qualified with both theoretic and practical knowledge and 
sound moral principles, to be the educators of their children 
in the first years of life, when the intellect and heart most 
easily take those lasting impressions which give shape to 
character and regulate action in adult age. It will furnish 
the community with practical men and women, instead of 
mere theorists, and the church with members and the pnipit 
with occupants whose moral practice shall commend their 
religions profession, and enforce on the minds of observers 
the value of those great truths which underlie all that is ex- 
cellent and lovely and of good report ‘n the present life, and 
that is hopeful for the life which is to come. 

It remains to us, then, as a committee, to inform you that, 
after some months of soliditude and inquiry and prayer and 
labor, Divine Providence seems to have afforded us encourag- 
ing indications of success in establishing such an Institution. 
Several localities have been opened tous by the brethren 
and friends residing in them and in the respective vicinities. 
Without specifying others, the committee have the gratifica- 
tion of stating that an eligible site is offered in the centre of 
the county of Cortland, in the State of New York. 

The new and thriving village of MceGrawville has, without 
solicitation, entered into a bona fide pledge of twelve thou- 
sand dollarg in cash, to be on interest from the first day of 
February, 1848, till paid—one half to be paid on the first day 
of September of the same year, and the remainder in one 
year from that time. With this pledge is associated the sin- 
gle condition, that the American Baptist Free Mission Soci- 
ety, to which the pledge is made, raise the sum of twelve 
thousand dollars from abroad. beyond the limits of the Cort- 
land Baptist Association—the whole sum to be expended in 
establishing, in the village of McGrawville, such an Institu- 
tion as we have described. 

It lies, therefore, with the friends of impartial, universal 
education to determine, by their acts, whether this guvod en- 
terprise shall (with the blessing of God) be carried iuto suc- 
cess, or whether the proposed liberal offer of twelve thousand 
dollars shall be allowed to fall out of the hands of the Society, 
and the enterprise be definitively abandoned. 

In order to decide this question on the basis of individual 
responsibility, thia committee respectfully submit to each 
person to whom this Cirenlar is sent, and to whom it may 
be presented by those who receive it, the question, What 
amount will you esteem it your duty and privilege to pay to 
the Treasurer of the Educational Agency of the American 
Baptist Free Mission Society, for the erection and endow- 
ment of the Free Central College? 

This question each will answer for himeelf or herself; and 
we only urge that it be done in that spirit of piety and fra- 
ternal love inculcated in the Gospel and exemplified in the 
life of our Lord Jesus Christ. ; 

An early responre ia particularly requested, inasmuch as 
large expenditures have already been made by said Agency, 
who are the Trustees of the College, in the purchase of a 
large and valnable lot of land, consisting of one hundred and 
fifty-seven acres, and in the construction of the frame of a 
building for a chapel, recitation rooms, library, studies, dc. 
This building is 106 feetim length, 46 feet in breadth, and 
four stories in height, and is so planned as to serve a much 
greater variety of purposes than colle7e buildings of ordinary 
construction. It onght to be completed without such delay 
a8 will disappoint the numerons individuals who are waiting 
with solicitude to enjoy the advantages which the Institution 
is designed to afford. 

The Treasurer of the Educational Agency, to whom moneys 
may be paid or pledges given, is Mr. Israel Palmer, of Mc- 
Grawville, Cortland county, New York. Such persons as 
desire further information on this subject may address Mr. 
O. H. Salisbury, of the same place, the Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Educational Agency. 

Bequests for the College should be made to the American 
Baptist Free Mission Society. 

Donations aud pledges may also be forwarded to either of 
the Treasorers of the Society—J. N. Barbour, Boston, Masz., 
and George Curtiss, Utica, N. Y. 

CYRUS P. GROSVENOR, 
FRANCIS PRESCOTT, 

W. TILLINGHAST, 
Committee. 








THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


Pe were by R. W. Emerson, Theodore Parker, J. 
E. Cabot, and others. Devoted to the Great Questions 
of the Day, in Politics, Religion, Humanity, &c. 


inci i i : : shi : hoisted the Free Soil, Van Buren and Adams 
Yours, Wittys Peck. f the States of the Union is disputed, and the | #vowed principles which shake the foundation of | for this determination—among them may be men- | We shall aim to keep strictly within the line of om hyn aft gerderent: Bhs welcome 7 








Aurora, Kane county, Iil., August 23, 1848.—1 
have but a moment to say that our Barnburning 
campaign has opened gloriously on the prairies, 
and we are full of hope for the future. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


By the steamship Niagara, which arrived at 
New York on the 31st ult., we have seven days 
later intelligence from Europe. 

ENGLAND. 

On the 12th, the Manchester magistrates struck 

a blow against club organizations, by arresting 





fourteen of the chief leaders of the various clubs 
in different parts of the town. All their papers 
were seized. The prisoners apprehended have 
been remanded for a week. 

At Hyde, Dakenfield, and Oldham, the Chart- 
ists have appeared in considerable numbers, pa- 
rading through the districts, armed with pikes 
and guns; but in all cases, upon the appearance 
of the police or military, they have taken to their 
heels and dispersed. 

At Liverpool, on the 10th, strong volleys of po- 
lice, well armed for an encounter, made a sudden 
attack upon the Chartist Club in Welber street, 
Blackfriars, and captured fourteen men. Upon 
their being searched, they were found to be arm- 
ed with pistols loaded to the muzzle, pikes, three- 
cornered daggers, spear heads, and swords, with 
an ample supply of gunpowder, shot, and tow- 
balls. Upon one man seven rounds of ball car- 
tridges were discovered. 

At Ashton-under-line, and other districts round 
Manchester, considerable excitement had existed 
for some time past, and the clubs have been more 
than usually active. Mobs have paraded the 


citizens of slaveholding States are excluded from 
@ participation in territorial acquisitions, which 
have resulted from the expenditure of their 
wealth and the shedding of their blood—when 
the machinery of party, although contributing to 
the wishes and opinions of the Abolition party of 
the Union, has been found inadequate to satisfy 
the excessive exactions which are made; and a 
party, self-styled the Free, demanding, as the es- 
sential element of their freedom, the degradation 
of the slaveholding States, boldly announce their 
candidate, and engage in an active canvass for his 
support—the smallest regard for our honor or our 
interest will teach us our duty, and counsel us to 
the adoption of measures best calculated to de- 
feat their objects and defend our rights. 

The State of South Carolina has hitherto, with 
remarkable unanimity, repudiated the system of 
nominating candidates for the Presidency through 
the agency of Conventions assembled for that 
purpose. This objection has embraced not only 
the expediency and fairness, but the constitu- 
tionality, of such an assemblage. The Democracy 
of Charleston district have acquiesced in that 
conclusion, and the State of South Carolina has 
not been represented in the Convention which re- 
cently assembled in the city of Baltimore. Con- 
curring in the opinion which has been held 
throughout the State, that this Convention was 
not contemplated either by the framers of the 
Constitution, or justified by those great principles 
which support and uphold that instrument—that 
its organization, at all times imperfect, is in many 
cases corrupt—its deliberations neither conduct- 
ed in nor influenced by those motives which 
should prevail in the discharge of the high duty 
its delegates profess to have imposed on them— 
in one word, that it does not represent the free 
and pure assemblage of the people to choose their 


our Government, and profess purposes utterly at 
war with the peace, if not the existence, of our 
people. They have nominated as their candidate 
Martin Van Buren. Their history is that of 
progress—their tone that of defiance. They ask 
no general communion—for their end is not the 
common They do not seek the sanction of 
the Constitution, for they aim to destroy the uni- 
ty it cemented. They strive for power, and, no 
matter how licentious or corrupt may be the mo- 
tives that animate those who gather around their 
banner, still they are welcome. Against this host, 
now marching on their career, we are obliged to 
arm. Against this league, now united in a cause 
at war with our peace, and invasive of our rights 

we must make the most ample preparation. All 
men feel the necessity, all are anxious to do what 
become them. What, then, shall be done? We 
do not aspire to control the opinions of any. But 
coming to our conclusion of decided opposition to 
General Cass, after mature reflection—a conclu- 
sion at one time entertained by this State, and if 
now changed, changed on grounds to us unknown. 


We desire to elevate to the high office of Presi- 
dent of the United Statesa man who unites in his 
person those qualities of great decision, without 
which the wisest councils are weak—deep devo- 
tion to his country, which lifts him far above the 
power of party, that controls only to corrupt— 
singular honesty, which will enable him with an 
even hand to distribute the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment—high independence, that exalts him 
above the management of dishonest politicians— 
and a profound admiration for the lessons of po- 
litical wisdom. taught in the conduct of the early 
fathers of our country, and which will guide him 
in the management of our interests, if committed to 
his care. In addition to these, we know him as 
one whose lot bas been cast in that portion of the 


tioned, that neither of the candidates comes up to 
our requirements of principles or policy ; and, by 
entering into an active and heated political con- 
test, each party abusing the candidate of their 
opponents and praising their own as exemplars of 
perfection, the State would be degraded to the 
level which they occupied. He had never doubt- 
ed but that when the time came the State would 
cast her vote; but let us cast it without heat, with- 
out excitement, and in the direction which the 
safety and dignity of the State requires that it 
should be cast. As to the respective candidates, 
many gave the preference to General Taylor be- 
cause he was a planter and a Southern man; oth- 
ers, again, preferred General Cass because he was 
a member of the party with which they usually 
act. These preferences were natural and allow- 
able, if the division to which they led.were con- 
ducted without asperity or bitterness; but they 
would be most mischievous if their effect was to 
divide us at this crisis, when harmony and union 
among ourselves was more than ever desirable. 
Since I addressed you last in this place, a great 
change has taken place in the position of parties 
atthe North. The Abolition party, which was 
then a mere handful, has now grown to be a migh- 
ty party; a party above and beyond the Presi- 
dency ; a party that has cast aside both the can- 
didates of the old parties, and nominated as the 
representative of their Free Soil principles Mr. 
Van Buren, who was formerly the President of 
the United States. Such a man would never have 
consented to be placed in that position unless he 
was convinced there was a firm foundation for the 
movement, and saw that the North had determin- 
ed to rally on this great question of sectional su- 
premacy. He referred to theaction of the Senate 
on the Oregon bill, and, lamentable as was the 
defeat of the South on that question, it was still 


duty. 


support of their ticket. 





THE MOVEMENT. 


Buren and Adams. 


mocracy there. 


will be a good rally. 


last Tuecday—result unknown. 


We desire to see the calamities of a Cass 
Administration averted. Whigs can only hope 
to accomplish this object by a united and zealous 


Matine.—The Liberty Standard (name changed 
to Free Soil Republican) and Bangor Gazette (chang- 
ed to the Platform) have hoisted the names of Van 


D. D. Field, Esq., an eloquent and able speak- 
er, of New York, is now on « visit to this State, 
and we trust his efforts will arouse the Free De- 


New Hampesnire.—The Independent Democrat 
contains a call for a Free Soil State Convention, 
to be held in Concord, N. H., on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, to nominate an electoral ticket. There 


Vermont.—The election for Governor, mem- 
bers of Congress, State Legislature, took place 
Probably the 


flag. So hath the Phoenixville Pioneer. Every- 
thing in this State is encouraging. 

Oun1o.—This State seems to be going fur Free- 
dom with a perfect rush. Our friends are san- 
guine of carrying the State. Messrs. S. P. Chase 
and J. C. Vaughn have attended largeand enthu- 
siastic meetings in all the northern counties. 
The last week’s Warren Chronicle, and the Elyria 
Courier, have run up the names of Van Buren 
and Adams, although our neighbors of the Intel- 
ligencer, on Monday last, told us they had refused 
to do so. 

One of the largest and most enthusiastic politi- 
cal meetings ever held in Cincinnati, was the 
meeting to respond to the nomination of Van 
Buren and Adams, held on the 25th ult. Charles 
Cist, Esq., presided, assisted by 26 Vice Presi- 
dents and 13 Secretaries. In this State the work 
goes bravely on. 

We had intended to have noticed the Free Soil 
movement in all the States, but, for want of room, 
we must defer noticing the other States until 
next week. N. 


Whigs have a plurality, as the little time elapsed 
since the Buffalo Convention does not authorize 
us to hope that our friends are sufficiently organ- 
ized to carry the State, but we do confidently ex- 
pect to carry the State at the Presidential elec- 
tion in November. The Vermont Gazette, Ben- 
nington, one of the oldest Democratic papers in 
the State, has hauled down the names of Cass and 
Butler, and run up Van Buren and Adams. The 


FREE CEN?RAL COLLEGE. 


To the Friends of Impartial, Universal Education: 
The shackles of that barbarous opinion which limits edu- 
cation to the few, and leaves the multitude in the darkness 


of ignurance 


st Se age ge 
roken; yet they are 
sundered.’ The 


for, are beginning to 
far from being everywhere 


aristocratic few, both in Europe and in this 


country, still hold the sway over the public mind, on the 


question of 


educating the masses, and restrain that mind 


from acting out its pa ee: convictions in favor of the equal 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER, I&49, 


Art. 1. The Philosophy of the Ancient Hindoos. 
. William Ellery Channing. 
. Principles of Zoolegy. 
. Constitutionality of Slavery. 
. Apologetical and Explanatory. 
6. Short Reviews and Notices. 

The Editors’ Note to the Readers. 

Agents, to whom liberal commissions will be allowed, are 
wanted to circulate the work. Bound copies of Vol. I on hand. 
COOLIDGE & WILEY, Publishers, 

12 Water street, Boston. 


MOUNT PLEASANT BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
BUYS, AMHERST, MASS. 


REV. J. A. NASH, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


HE Winter Session of this school will commence on 

Wednesday, Nov. 1, 1848, and continue to April 1, 1849, 

five months. Pupils are received from eight to sixteen years 
of age. The number is limited to twenty-five. 

Torms.—For tuition, board, washing, mending, fuel, and 
lights, $80 per half year, in advance. Catalogues and circu- 
lars, containing together with a list of the pupils and their 
residences, a statement @f the character, plan, and object of 
the school, may be obtained by addressing the Principal at 
Amherst. Aug. 31.—4t* 


GATES ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH, MASS. 
HE Fall Term of this Institution will commence Septem- 
T ber 12. Tuition in English, $4 per term, and 60-cents 
for each additional language. Writing and Vocal Muzic will 
be taught at a very slight additions! charge per week. Lec- 
tures will be given on Geology, Ancient History, Chemistry, 


om Cor 


Sept. 7.—Imi 








&e. 

The Institution has a good Geological and Mineralogical 
Cabinet, also a Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus, 

Every effort will be made, on the part of the Teachers, to 
facilitate the progress of the acholars. 

Board, washing. &c., in the family of the Preceptor, or in 
private families, $2 per week. Terms twelve weeks. 


O. W. ALBREE 
Ang. 24.—5t A, W. RICE,’ ¢ Teachers. 


LEVI COFFIN, 


OMMISSION MERCHANT, and Dealer in Free Labor 
Dry Goods and Groceries, northwest corner of Ninth 
and Walnut streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. Aug. 24.—3m 


BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY. 
HE subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 








right of all persons to a liberal eduvation of those intellect- 
ual and moral powers which the Creator bestowed upon 
mankind not to fie dormant, like dry seed never to vege 
tate—not to remain, like precious metals or diamonds in the 
mine, where they have no-value—but to be cultivated to 


President, but is, in effect, the machine of a 
party, and skilfully constructed to afford the ap- 
parent sanction of the people to measures and 
| men, more identified with their party than. their 


Union now decried, and sought to be trodden 
down.. His ‘interests are our interests. We 
know that he must feel the lawless character of 


Windham County Democrat, Brattleborough, raises 
the names of Van Buren and Adams. ° 
Massacuvsetts.—Good old Massachusetts is 


more lamentable that it was accomplished by the 
votes of two Southern Senaters: He would name 
them. They should be know, #nd deserved to 


(where they have been located for about twenty years 
t,) to their new manufactory. No. 400, Washington street, 
Besice, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 


streets, armed with pikes and guns, and there can 
be no doubt that some scheme has been concerted 
with the disaffected in other parts of-the King- 


dom, to get up some insurrectionary movement. 
IRELAND. 
The accounts of the potato crops are gloomy, 
almost without exception or mitigation. 
Numerous arrests have taken place throughout 
the country, as many as sixty having taken place 


country—we have regarded it in no other light 
than an unauthorized meeting of the members of 
the Democratic party, to present to the People of 
the United States the names of those whom they 
desired to fill the high offices for which they were 
nominated. No other sensible conclusion could 


any attempt to interfere with our property, di- 
sly or indirectly—we know that he must feel 
the senseless clamor that is raised to disturb our 

ion of that property, as violating the law 
either of God or man. We know that in this great, 
paramount, and leading question of the Sauth, he is of 
us, he is with us, and he is for us. We know that 


be held in reprobation by every Southern man. 
They were, Colonel Benton, of Missouri, and Gen- 
eyal Houston, of Texas. Had they stood true to 
the South, the bill would have been defeated. 
With these exceptions, the Southern men had 
stood side by side and shoulder to shoulder. And 
in this a most gratifying contrast was presented 


wide awake, and the spirit of ’76 now animates 
her patriotic sons. There can be no doubt of the 
success of Van Buren and Free Soil, Adams and 


Free Soil, Mr. Webster has been induced tomake 


Liberty. To stop the tide setting in favor of: 


growth and fall growth and 


fruit bearing, or extracted from 


reduced to forms of usefulness and beanty. 

We are aware that the cultivation of the moral man, in all 
cases, is allowed to be a duty by many who doubt or deny 
the necessity or propriety of giving education equally gen 


eral to the intellect. Yet 


wers cannot be free while the intellectual are in chains ? 


description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Zolian Attach t in M husetts, 
with the right to verd in all parts of the country. 

Every instrument purchased as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded. 
Any orders by mail er pero at vty! ~— as if the pur- 

t, warranted as above 
At Ne SI: T. GILBERT & CO. 
Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aug, 24.—tf 
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state prisoners, praying that the prerogative of 
mercy should be ite Be in favor Tt the traitors 
who recently took up arms against the Crown, 
The report published in some of the Dublin pa- 
pers, of an affray at Abbeyfoile, turns out to be 


between the candidates who have been ted. 
We have not hurried to the conclusion which we 
are now assembled formally to announce. A suf- 
ficient interval has elapsed to develop the whole 
field, and we are sufficiently informed of the va- 


ter—so independent in his conduct—would be 
wilfully to be heedless of the appeal which the posi- 
tion of. our State makes to our patriotism, and 
unmindfal of the high political necessity which 
now 80 strongly us to rise superior to the 


moniously. He had never witnessed so much dis- 
traction. But at the close of an arduous session, 
and after one of the ablest debates which he had 
ever witnessed, and in which the South was com- 
pletely victorious, the entire South, with the ex 


berated for his past derelictions, and the friends 
of Free Soil are assured that the only effect of 
their efforts will be to defeat General Taylor. 
Altogether, his speech will increase the Free Soil 


word fi 


, in 


ing the same idea.) chained by destinv, and 


limited to manual or corporeal drudgery for a livelihood, they 


gi 
intricate analy: 


e the 


biana county, Ohio, containing eighty acres, well im 
It has a brick house, two frame barns, an of 
t trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best-of 
soft water in wells and springs, a well of soft water in the 
kitehen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 
and beautiful country seat. JONAS D. CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.—tf Salem, Ohio. 
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rights of the South—the purity of the Constitu- 


ted that the climate and soil of Oregon unfitted it 
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Free World, published at Salem, has also raised 


ritt’s Christian Citizen says: The Free’ Soil ticket 
will receive an immense majority at the next elec- 
tion, in the “ heart of the » 
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Gisson Square, Lonvon, August 11, 1848, 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: Our Parliamentary session is to 
close immediately. There is to be a white bait 
dinner to-morrow week at Blackwall, and the fol- 
lowing week the Queen will thank her Parlia- 
mentary advisers, for the agsistance they have 
given during the last nine months. Unhappily, 
these sapient legislators have no prospect of re- 
ceiving thanks from any other quarter. On 
every side there are complaints of the utter use- 
lessness of this prolonged sitting, which termi- 
nates in a manner most unsatis to those 
who have ex it to accomplish anything 
good. To show you the general feeling of disap- 
pointment which is being expressed, more or less, 
by all our journalists, I will take leave to quote 
from one of them, “ The Standard of Freedom.” 

“For financial reform—for commercial re- 
form—for colonial reform—for ecclesiastical re- 
form, it has done nothi phatically nothing. 
Its laws ond gargcun. the public health have been 
80 curtailed of their fair proportions, as to be 
looked upon with indifference, both by the friends 
and the foes of sanitary improvement. The one 
great measure, which was really worthy of its at- 
tention, and which was specially delivered over to 
its care, namely, the abolition of the Navigation 

Laws, has been ignominiously deserted. It has 
been meddling with the sugar duties—involved 
in all the mazes of mistakes and miscalculations— 
through which to this hour it cannot see its way. 
It has professed to be anxious about electoral re- 
form ; and, after a succession of contradictory de- 
cisions, has been issuing or denying writs, with- 
out rhyme or reason, under the influence of a mo- 
mentary caprice. It has given hours, and days, 
and weeks; to the discussion of Irish grievances; 
but has left Ireland to struggle with its ignorance 
and its misery, having imposed on the Executive 
the power of despotism; without taking a single 
step in the path of conciliation. It found com- 
merce oppressed, but has done nothing for its re- 
lief—a people burdened with taxation, of which 
it has not diminished an iota. It has seen thrones 
overturned, dynasties exiled, arbitrary ministers 
taking flight ; but has turned a deaf ear to ever. 
demand for extending the field of civil and reli- 
gious liberty.” 

While the session is hurrying to ite close, an 
effort is being made on the part of several of the 
members to introduce, or to urge forward, great 
measures, and to deliver great speeches, which, 
however important in themselves, can serve no 
practical purpose now, when members are passing 
off, and both Houses are dying out. Mr. Ewart 
has delivered a long and very able speech in favor 
of direct and against indirect taxation; Mr. 
Horsman, the church reformer, has given another 
on the bad management of the church property ; 
Sir William Molesworth has entered most elabo- 
rately into the subject of the Colonies and Colo- 
nial Government ; Mr. Henry Berkeley had ad- 
vocated the ballot—and all without any result of 
importance, with an exception in the latter case. 
Mr. Berkeley obtained a majority of 5 in favor 
of his motion, and recorded 86 votes, which, al- 
though in some degree satisfactory, cannot be 
considered as the real expression of the sense of 
the House on this subject. ‘Phe speeches deliv- 
ered on this occasion are valuable only as af- 
firming great principles which may be expected 
to triumph 80me other day. 

The Irish rebellion is “snuffed out,” or, to use 
the current term, “squelched ;” that is, as far as 
dissatisfaction, and the determination to obtain 
redress, can be snuffed out and squelched, “vi e 
armis.”” Poor Smith O’Brien is lodged in Kil- 
mainham. where he is allowed to be visited by no 
one but his wife and family. The very general 
impression is, that he is not of sound mind, and it 
is hoped that this point will be affirmed by a legal 
decision. Many of the leading members of the 
clubs have been arrested, and, among the prison- 
ers taken, our authorities have included Dr. Mc- 
Canon, surgeon to an American liner, and a Mr. 
Bergin, a ship broker, of New York.* The state 
in which Irish affairs will be left until thé next 
meeting of Parliament, is unsatisfactory as it 
could well be, except that we have been, for the 
present at least, preserved from thg recurrence of 
scenes of horror like those which took place in 
1798. We cannot always govern Ireland by mil- 
itary force, and the problem which our Whig 
Premier, when bidding for office, thought so easy, 
remains still to be solved. I attended a very in- 
teresting meeting last week, of a Society for the 
Amelioration of [reland, the object of which is to 
employ the people in making charcoal from the 
turf, according to a plan of Mr. Jasper Rogers. 
The details are very scientific, and the whole 
plan, I dare say, very good; but, unhappily, peo- 
ple there are not in the mood fur carrying out 
English schemes, and the more benevolent people 
here feel greatly discouraged. 

The violence of the physical force politicians 
is, to say the least, repressed in this country—no 
small amount of fear being the result of the vig- 
orous proceedings which the Government has 
lately taken, in dealing with those who urged the 
sword and the pike. The friends of true reform 
and “ progress” will find their cause ultimately 
triumphant, but the rate of advancement will be 
much slower than many sanguine persons had an- 
ticipated. 

‘I'he principal feature in the Paris news is the 
report of the committee appointed to inquire into 
the events of May and June. It is gratifying to 
find that Lamartine is quite exculpated by the 
report, which, as was anticipated, compromises 
Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Caussidiere, and 
Proudhon, cum multis aliis. Our Government has 
at length recognised the Republic, which a 
to have acquired more stability than previous to 
the dreadful scenes which have brought the in- 
famy of the réactionaires to light. 

The hopes which have lately been entertained 
in reference to Lombardy are not, it appears, to 
be realized—at present. The army of Marshal 
Radetsky have proved too powerful for Charles 
Albert, the King of Sardinia, whose recent suc- 
cession of defeats leaves no hope that the cause of 
emancipation from the Austrian yoke is now to be- 
come triumphant. We cannot contemplate the 
successes of the Austrian army without much 
pain, though at the same time they may have been 
anticipated. Lombardy is not prepared for the 
liberty which so many of her sons and daughters 
have earnestly longed for. The iron of despotism 
has so long eaten into the very soul of the Lom- 
bardese, that it was too much to expect a prompt 
and universal response to the summons which hus 
been given to throw off the* yoke and enjoy the 
blessings of national liberty. It seems, that to 
such an extent has the fear of failure in the 
late struggle operated on the minds of many of 
the people of Lombardy, that they refused to as- 


. sist those who were endeavoring to accomplish 


their liberation, while they subsidized and cheer- 
ed on the foe, beneath whose iron heel they have 
been and are again to be crushed. It ap 
that, at Cremona, the Austrians were received 
With a flattering address, bands playing, and a 
present of 100 oxen, and a large sum in ready 
cash ; and that, at Cadogna, the Austrian 

as they defiled through the town, were salu 
with prolonged vivas. Such being the spirit of 
the people whose admission into the ranks of free- 
men we had earnestly desired, we must be con- 
tent for the present to see them manacled and chain- 
ed, galled, and ground down to the earth, until a 
little more suffering and a little more reflection 
am have made them determine that they will be 


‘The King of Sardinia has endeavored to h 


the people of Lombardy, but he finds it impossi- 
ble, especially, to help those who are unwilling 


to help themselves, 
Meanwhile, there is a determination on the 
part of England and France to interpose— 
venting the further shedding of blood. Even 
though flushed with the pride of conquest, it may 
be hoped that the Austrians will have good sense 
enough to understand that the united voices of 
England and France are not to be disregarded. 
The single efforts of either of these Powers would 
not be sufficient to prevent the evils which might 
from the ferocious and sang 
tyrants, at whose mercy the people of 
Indeed, 6 seca Gfiet er tas batt ot or 
a rt on the of an 
minister appears to have anon en ee failure, 
— pi poem alone remonstrate or fight 
ery result, while, from the 
happy union of both countries in the wetk of pe 
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sented some of the considerations which justify 

Whigs in withholding their support from Gen- 

eral Taylor, on the score of his being merely a 

military chieftain, I now proceed to notice, in the 

order of my arrangement, the second main objec- 

tion, which applies, of course, only to Northern 

Whigs. This objection is, that General Taylor, 

politically speaking, is in the hands of the South, 

and the undoubted exponent of Southern, in op- 

position to Northern policy and interest. A 

glance at the evidence by which the truth of this 

proposition is tested cannot fail to satisfy the mind 

of any intelligent and candid inquirer. In the 
first place, General Taylor is both personally and 

politically identified with the “peculiar insti- 
tution,” and has been for a long series of years. 

“By birth, education, and association,” he is en- 
titled to be styled emphatically a Southern man. 
He has been reared, and has spent the greater 
part of his life, in the midst of those influences 
which make Southern politicians believe slavery 
is a political blessing, and Southern divines teach 
that Christianity does not regard it as a moral 
evil. He is associated by the strongest political 
and social ties with a community of people who 
hold, with great unanimity and without distinc- 
tion of party, that. Congress has no power over 
the subject of slavery, either in the States, or in 
interdicting its establishment in the Territories 
belonging tothe Union; and that, if such power 
existed, it would be impolitic and unjust to exer- 
cise it. The obvious and natural inference to be 
drawn from these circumstances is, that General 
Taylor is a Southern man in his feelings, opin- 
ions, prejudices, and principles. Any other sup- 
position, though by possibility it might be true, is 
unnatural and unwarranted. Having about him 
the frailties of our nature, it is not to be expected 
that his mind has been proof against those influ- 
ences which have distorted the intellects and per- 
verted the moral principles of the greatest and 
best spirits of the South. 

In the next place, General Taylor, in the Phila- 
delphia Convention, on every balloting, received 
the vote of every Southern delegate, with perhaps 
one or two exceptions from the State of Dela- 
ware. Shoulder to shoulder did his Southern 
friends come up to his rescue ; and their devotion 
to him could only find a parallel in their avowed 
and uncompromising hostility to the principles of 
the Wilmot Proviso. They went to the Conven- 
tion just as any other Southern politicians would 
have done, with the love of their peculiar insti- 
tution burning warm in their hearts, determined, 
as their conduct showed, to secure the nomina- 
tion of a man who was unquestionably sound on 
the subject dearer to them than all others.. They 
doubtless carried with them to Philadelphia the 
conviction cherished by them at home, that if 
Congress should pass an act prohibiting the ex- 
tension of slavery into territory now free, it would 
be a measure so outrageously unjust and uncon- 
stitutional, that they would secede from the Union 
atonce. Now, is it to be supposed for a moment that 
such men, met on such an occasion, entertaining 
such sentiments, and representing a constituency 
like themselves, would act in the dark on a ques- 
tion deemed by them so vital to their salvation ? 
Would intelligent Southern men, having an eye 
single to their great interest in so important a 
crisis, act with such zeal and unanimity in favor 
of a particular candidate, if there was even a 
doubt a to his principles? I put these questions 
to honest men, and I demand an honest answer. 
I insist that but one explanation can be given of 
the action of these delegates—but one solution 
can be admitted. General Taylor's political ortho- 
doxy was heyond question or cavil, with his Southern 
friends. Tt will not do to say that his being a 
general gaye him his strength ; for it is well known 
that all other questions dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, in the opinion of Southern men, when what 
are called the rights of the South are at stake. 
And the view here taken, be it remembered, cor- 
roborates the presumption I have already insist- 
ed on, arising from General Taylor’s education, 
position, and associations. 

Again: General Taylor is endorsed by the 
Southern press as sound on the Wilmot Proviso. 
The newspapers of the South must be supposed 
to speak the views of the people of the South on 
the question which with them absorbs all others, 
and upon which they are allagreed. They tell us 
that General Taylor is the exponent of their pro- 
slavery views. Have Northern men any right to 
dispute it? The presumption is, as I have stated, 
that General Taylor's principles are Souchern ; 
and when his most intimate Southern friends as- 
sure us that they are so, must Northern Whigs 
then be appealed to? Would Northern Whigs 
go South to learn the views of Judge McLean on 
the subject of slavery? And, if they should do 
so, would not Southern men prefer to learn his 
views from the organs of public opinion in the 
North, having authority to speak in his behalf? 
Does not the South know what sheis about? And, 
leaving the press out of the question, the leading 
politicians of the South, Democratic as well as 
Whig, entertain one and the same opinion as to 
General Taylor’s Southern partialities. Over- 
leaping the lines of party, and battling side by 
side with Wilmot Proviso Whigs of the North, 
we find even the special friends and admirers of 
John C. Calhoun, whose sensitiveness on the sub- 
ject of slavery, and exclusive if not fanatical de- 
votion to it, are matters of proverb throughout 
the nation. What does all this signify? When 
such men as Holmes, of South Carolina, make 
speeches in Congress in favor of General Taylor, 
will Northern Whigs be so crazy as to believe he 
has any Northern blood in his veins? Circum- 
stances, we are told, cannot lie. Those which I 
have here presented for the reader’s considera- 
tion all point to one conclusion, harmonize with 
it, and are utterly irreconcilable with any other. 

But we are told that General Taylor has pledg- 
ed himself not to veto the will of Congress “on 
questions of domestic policy,” and that therefore 
the North can have nothing to fear. Let us an- 
alyze this supposed crumb of comfort, and see 
what there is in it. I will suppose (which is not 
80 very improbable) that there will be a sufficient 
number of “Doughfaces” in Congress to enable 
the South to carry a measure (say the extension 
of the Missouri compromise line) protecting the 
rights of the slaveholder in the territories we 
have acquired from Mexico. In this case, the 
act being clearly unconstitutional in the opinion 
of Northern Whigs, we should want a President 
who would place his veto—his “high conserva- 
tive power”—upon it. We should not desire the 
will of Congress to prevail in such a contingency. 
If it be said that General Taylor’s pledge must be 
understood in connection with the reservation he 
makes as to unconstitutional and hasty legislation, 
I reply that, on the supposition I am now making, 
the South would hold that such a measure would 
be neither hasty nor unconstitutional, but wise, 
salutary, and above all things to be desired ; whilst 
the power of Congress to pass a law absolutely pro- 
jihiting the extension of slavery would for the same 
reason be denied. General Taylor, then, would 
unquestionably sanction such a measure as I have 
mentioned, and he would sanction it in accordance 
with those very principtes which would compel 
him to veto the Wilmot Proviso, should Congress 
pass it. I see not what other conclusion men can 
come to, unless they suppose, gratuitously, and in 
the face of strong concurring presamptions to the 
contrary, that General Taylor is not a Southern 
man, and has, by some strange and mysterious 
process, hitherto unknewn in our Government, 
completely emancipated cated fae Resa _ 
ences w operate so omnipotently u a 
other Southern politicians. Yet the Whig pa- 
pers of the North, notwithsta: alt 
telling their readers that General Taylor is in 
favor of extending the Ordinance of 1787 over 
our national Territories, and is, of course, a 
Wilmot Proviso-man of the very first order! And 
they attempt to make. out their case by the most 
shameless perversions of his “Signal Letter,” by 
like perversions of his opinions of the veto power, 
and by assertions that third persons have the most 
fey Fe pledges from General Taylor himself. 

know they are attempting to palm a fraud 

upon the People, and they should be compelled to 
answer for it at the bar of an offended and indig- 
nant public opinion. Political i and 
recklessness in a public man are more detestable 
ousness and meanness in private life. 

But I am told that either General Cass or Gen- 
eral Taylor will certainly be elected ; and that, as 
me — of the aaa would be the less evil of 

e orthern g8 ought, on this grou 
to give him their Grastian the cape 
these sake of argument, I deny 

the alleged conclusion would fol- 
that, in 





try. Ihave no right to determine a question of 
duty by looking solely,to the imagined conse- 
quences of an act; nor have I any right to look to 
the consequences at all, in a case where the ques- 
tion of duty is clear. As we possess not the gift 
of foreknowledge, and cannot therefore determine 
all the consequences of an action, immediate and 
remote, direct and collateral, our Creator has 
wisely given us his moral law for our government ; 
and he exacts our obedience to it, not because we 
can in every case perceive the advantages of obe- 
dience, but because he has the power to command 
us as his subjects, and the wisdom to teach us 
what is best. Unless, therefore, we are moral 
atheists, unbelievers in the omnipotence of truth 
and virtue, we must suppose the moral world to be 
governed on such principles that every right act 
will have its appropriate effect and power, just as 
every drop of water goes to swell the bulk of the 
ocean; that an unswerving compliance with the 
moral law can never go unrewarded or ufattend- 
ed, sooner or later, with the consequences of vir- 
tue created and diffused by its own example; in 
fine, that men, under the pretence of helping 
Providence avert particular evils, or of doing 
their country a great good, are never justified in 
trampling his law under foot. 5 

These observations may help to meet an objec- 
tion frequently urged by the friends of General 
Taylor against the course of those Whigs who 
cannot give him their support. It is said, “You 
cannot effect anything by your separate action. 
What can you accomplish by uniting with little 
factions here and there agaiust the regular nomi- 
nee? Wait till the public mind in the North is 
prepared ; wait four years longer, and we will be 
with you.” My brothers, have you duly con- 
sidered what you tell me? “Have you taken a 
peep into the great future, so that you are pre- 
pared to decide that a movement in behalf of the 
just rights of the North can effect nothing? I 
believe the movement is a right movement. I be- 
lieve it ought to have been made long ago; which 
not having been done, it ought to be made now. 
And, as I believe in God, I believe it will effect 
something. It may not, it is true, elect a Presi- 
dent, who will be true to the rights of the North, 
but it will rouse the public mind, and the right 
kind of sentiments will germinate and take root 
in the heart of the free States. “Opinion is 
stronger than Kings;” and he must be short- 
sighted, indeed, who imagines everything & fail- 
ure that may for the time be outvoted. Every 
reform must have a beginning; and the proper 
place of beginning is at the door of every man 
who sees that a reform is needed. Let it begin 
here; let men be true to their convictions ; let 
the “little factions,” scattered here and there 
through the North, be united and uncompro- 
mising, and the triumph of the cause will be as 
certain as fate. ‘One strong thing,” says Car- 
lyle, “I find, here below, the just thing, the true 
thing.” This independent movement cannot fail, 
unless it should voluntarily abandon its purpose. 
Ought it to do this? Ought we to fall into our 
old party traces, and wait four years longer for 
an uprising? By so doing, we should obviously 
postpone a Northern movement indefinitely. We 
should wait in vain for a spontaneous movement 
of the whole People. Reforms are not carried on 
after that fashion. Somebody must take the lead ; 
and those who believe the movement called for, 
certainly cannot excuse themselves for keeping 
quiet, on the plea that the mass of the People of 
the North are not ready to codperate with them. 
Every man ought to. act out the principles which 
he believes to be right, leaving every other man 
to act as he may think proper. By pursuing a 
contrary policy, we become the slaves of party, 
and perpetuate the necessity of choosing between 
evils continually, by permitting party leaders 
to bring them upon the country, and exact from 
us our support of men unworthy of our suffrage. 
On such principles, four years hence, or forty 
years hence, would find us using the same cow- 
ardly excuses for going with our party “ one time 
more,’ and, in the mean while, the evil which 
timely action might have averted, would be fast- 
ened hopelessly upon the country. “Cease to 
do evil” now, should te the motto of Northern 
Whigs; and if we act it out, we cannot fail of ac- 
complishing an ultimate good. We shall not lose 
our votes, even if our candidate is defeated ; for, 
as has been well observed, those votes only are 
lost which we cast for men who are not entitled 
to receive them. 

In reply to such reasoning, I frequently hear 
it said: “That is abolitionism.” ‘“ Let him go; 
he has got to be a crazy Abolitionist.” Very con- 
venient, I aeknowledge, when better resources 
fail, to raise the old ery of “mad dog,” and bol- 
ster up the weakness of 2 cause by the strength 
of a popular prejudice. But, I ask, is it Abolition- 
ism to oppose the further extension of Slavery? 
Has not this doctrine been uncompromisingly 
adopted by the Whigs, in all the free States, in 
their primary meetings, through the press, and 
by legislative resolve? The doctrine has been, 
that we would sce the Union itself dissolved be- 
fore we would consent to the extension of Slavery 
& single inch beyond its present limits. 

If this is Abolitionism, then the Whigs of the 
North generally are Abolitionists. If it is not, 
then how can it be Abolitionism to carry the prin- 
ciple into practice, by refusing to support men 
for office, who will not pledge themselves in its 
favor? What is a principle worth, if men will 
not labor to carry it out? As to anti-Taylor 
men, this is the sum of their offending—that they 
wish to reduce their professions to practice, and 
thereby exhibit their consistency and sincerity. 
Suppose, however, the Wilmot Proviso is Aboli- 
tionism? Suppose that, after so long a time, a 
portion of the Whigs have endorsed a principle 
which forms a part of the creed of Liberty men. 
Ought we for this reason to abandon it? Ought 
men to decline accepting a seat in the Kingdom 
of Heaven, unless Abolitionists aré to be ex- 
cluded ? 

But we are told by the Whig papers, from the 
least to the greatest, that “the Philadelphia Con- 
vention, having nominated General Taylor, su)- 
mission, in silence, is now the duty of all Whigs.” 
et me examine this position fora moment. In- 
dividuals attach themselves to a party organiza- 
tion, because, in so doing, they believe they can 
best promote the prosperity of the country. Party 
is not an end, but a means, and every man’s alle- 
giance to it ceases, whenever it ceases to subserve 
the public good. Certainly, the allegiance which 
@ man owes to his country, for its protection and 
care over him, is not destroyed by his joining a 
political organization. His obligatien to his coun- 
try ig still in force, though his party should go to 
pieces. Nor can party fealty dissolve any man’s 
moral allegiance, or that tie which binds him to 
duty and to his Creator. As the citizen must not 
lose himself in the partisan, so neither must the 
Christian lose himself in the citizen. There is a 
moral, in every political duty. I am willing to 
acknowledge the reasonable claims of party; but 
its claims must be reasonable. | repudiate the idea 
that my right to think and act for myself on po- 
litical matters is wterly gone, the moment my 
party shall issue its decree. To concede this, 
would be to subscribe to a system of Popery in 
litics, which makes every votary of it a slave, 
he idea of infallibility in any man or body of 
men has been abandoned in the Protestant Chris- 
tian world, and ought to be abandoned in the 
political world. Shall I allow a set of men, mor- 
tals like myself, to say to me: “ You are a Whig, 
and we have determined upon the course Whigs 
ought to pursue. We require you to vote for 
General Taylor. You may think that in doin 
so. you would be guilty of a moral wrong, unt 
that your duty requires you to withhold your 
support from him. But we differ with you. Our 
party will be ruined; unless General Taylor is 
elected ; and if you vote for him contrary to your 
own convictions of duty, we hereby absolve you 
from youral to yourcountry and your Cre- 
ator, and will be answerable in yourstead!” This 
is virtually the claim set up by the Whiggery of 
1848. Ought men who claim to be free to submit 
to it? Shall men who have their eyes fixed upon 
Duty, and who, in pursuit of it, have already ab- 
jured the ayrenne of party, be driven.back to its 
Devil worship by the cry of Abolitionism, or any 
other cry? If, through fear of public opinion, or 
dread of popular obloyuy, we fail to do our duty, 
can we escape the responsibility by throwing it 
upon our party? Shall honest convictions be 
stifled, through lack of courage to avow them and 
stand by them, under whatever circumstances, in 
the good hope of ultimate triumph? I submit 
these questions to the judgments and consciences 
of the Whigs of the North. 
‘ A Nortuern Wuic. 





___. For the National Era. 
POWER OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
OVER SLAVERY. 
No.2. - 
We live under two distinct independent Govern- 
ments. ? 


There are several nations constituted by the 


ina forming of leagues among independent States. 





few of us really ending our true interests. 
Although the’ Abolition prospects are a 

but Fl aug faith that it at no 
tant day, be accomplished—not 


ly differ from such a } e. This is the pecu- 
liar doctrine of the South Carolina politicians. ' 
In 1833, Mr. Calhoun presented a series of reso- 
lutions to the Senate, sustaining this position, It 
is concisely stated and defined in the first : 
Resolved, That the eople of the several 
States composing these United States are united as 
parties to a constitutional compact, to which the 
people of each State acceded a8 & separate sover- 
eign community, each binding itself y Sey own 
particular ratification; and that the Union, of 
which said compact is the bond, is a union Letween 
the States ratifying the same.” ¥ 
Against this, Mr, Webster contended that our 
Government is not -by a “compact” to which 
“States acceded,” but bya “ Constitution,” which 
the “people”—and not the States—“ ordained 
and established ;” that this Government comes 
directly from the people, acts directly upon them, 
and creates relations, not through the State Gov- 
ernments, but directly between itself and them. 
It can punish them for crime, call on them for its 
defence, and tax them for its support. “In what- 
ever relates to war, to peace, or to commerce, they 
know no other Government.” “It is not, there- 
fore, a compact between the States, but a Govern- 
ment proper, operating directly upon individuals 
yielding to them protection on the one hand, an 
demanding from them obedience on the other.” 


Court of the United States. In the case of 
McCulloch vs. The State of Maryland, (4 Whea- 
ton’s Rep., 404,) Chief Justice Marshall, in giving 
the opinion of the Court, says: 

“The Government proceeds from the people ; it 
is a Government of the people; in form and sub- 
stance it emanates from them; its powers are 
granted by them, and are to be exercised directly 
upon them, and for their benefit.” 

The Constitution, therefore, is no compact, but 
is the basis of a Government, differing in nothing, 
mithin the sphere of its operations, from what it 
would be if there were no State Governments. 

Which of these Governments is supreme ? 

As the State and National Governments both 
exist within the same territory, one must neces- 
sarily be suhordinate to the other. For, if each 
was allowed to be the judge of the extent of its 
own powers, whenever they should come in collis- 


between them. One of them, therefore, must 
have power over the other, fo decide in cases of 
difference. The relations of the States and the 
Federal Governnient to each are clearly defined 


| by the Court in the case above geferred to. 


“The National Government is acknowledged 
to be one of ¢numerated powers ; but, though lim- 
ited in its powers, it is supreme within the sphere of 
its action. This would seem to result necessarily 
from its nature. It is the Government of all, its 
powers are delegated by all, it represents all, and 
acts for all. Though one State may be st to 
control its operations, no State is willing to allow 
others to control them. The nation, on those sub- 
jects on which it can act, must necessarily bind 
its component parts.” “ Hence the Constitution 
declares that itself, ‘and all laws made in pur- 
suance thereof, shall be the supreme law of the 
land, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding,” 

It may be, and often has been, difficult to deter- 
mine the precise boundary between the Federal 
and State Governments. It is a question that 
has caused no small amount of litigation, and 
given rise to many party differences. And, on 
many subjects, the point where the power of one 
ceases, and that of the other begins, is still unset- 
tled. The United States Courts have often felt 
and acknowledged this difficulty. But the suprem- 
acy of the General Government, and its right to de- 
cide the extent and limit of its own powers, is a doc- 
trine sustained by the best authorities in the 
land. There is no way, therefore, for any State 
to dissolve its connection with the National Gov- 
ernment, except by revolution. While the sover- 
eignty of the States remains inviolate, the Federal 
Government, within the circle of powers with 
which it supposes itself clothed by the Constitu- 
tion, is supreme. 

The application of the above principles to the 
subject under consideration is obvious. If the 
Constitution makes it the duty of the General 
Government to abolish slavery to the extent of its 
jurisdiction, its power to do it—“ State laws and 
Constitutions to the contrary notwithstanding ”— 
results from its supremacy. Whether this is 
made the duty of the Government, and, if so, 
how far its power extends, and to what cases it may 
be applied, will be the subject of the succeeding 
numbers. Dane. 
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A POLITFICO-ECONOMICAL VIEW. 

What effect would the emancipation of slaves 
have upon cotton growing, and planting generally ? 
It would undoubtedly raise the price of labor ; 
and, unless the planters became more economical, 
practical, and personally attentive to their busi- 
ness, it would increase the cost of growing cotton 
and other products, and materially lessen their 
profits ; but it would also stimulate the intelligent 
and enterprising moneyed portion of them to es- 
tablish and extend manufactories, by which means 
they would be able to consume the cotton they 
grew, and supply the Southern and Western 
States with cheap cotton goods. Sheep rearing 
on the hills of Virginia, and Georgia, and else- 
where, would go ahead ; woollen, and mixtures of 
cotton and woollen, manufactories would follow, 
and the South would thus increase in riches and 
honor—the result of industry and an enlightened 
policy. 

The manufacturers are bound by the tariff sys- 
tem to use no cotton but what is grown in the 
United States—the duties and expense of import- 
ing East India, Egyptian, and South American 
cottons amounting to from forty to fifty per cent., 
which is equal to a prohibition—for in England 
there is no duty on any kind of cotton; and the 
planters of the South, in return for this bonus, 
granted them by the manufacturing interests, con- 
cede to them a tariff of high duties upon European 
manufactures, to enable them to obtain greater 
profits, and get rich. By this apparent mutual 
dependency of interest, the manufacturing portions 
of the Middle, and Northern, and Eastern States 
dare not go actively, energetically, and determin- 
edly for the abolition of Slavery, for fear that 
the planters would become alarmed and irritated, 
and insist upon annihilating the duties upon for- 
eign manufactures, and the adoption of free trade 
principles. : 

But surely the manufacturers are wrong in 
this ; for, if they had East India, Egyptian, and 
South American cottons, which do not enter into 
competition and collision with any cotton grown 
in the States, they would be able to manufacture 
twenty to thirty new and useful fabrics, vastly 
improve their present best kinds of shirtings and 
sheetings, and greatly to extend the field of man- 
ufacturing, without in the least decreasing the 
consumption of cottons grown in the States—but, 

on the other hand, increase the consumption by 
the mixing plan, which would inevitably follow, 
and which is at present almost unknown to the 
manufacturers, And further; If the manufac- 
turing interests would bestir themselves, and 
return to as near a specie currency as possible, 
all the expenses of living, and the price of labor, 
would fall so low, that they would produce manu- 
factures thirty to forty per cent. cheaper than at 
resent, and would be ready to meet the hobgob- 
in of free trade with open arms. Besides, they 
are very unwise not to take this course, for come 
it will, and the oath is already far on the experi- 
ment of manufacturing for themselves, and using 
the cottons they grow. Manufacturing in the 
South is rapidly increasing. Slave labor is very 
applicable to spinning and be ie and will, ere 
long, be extensively employed in these important 
branches of industry ; then, with cotton at their 
very doors, labor at less than half price, and the 
South and great West markets at hand, they will 
succeed to an incalculable extent. 
How is it that the Middle, and Northern, and 
Eastern States are so lukewarm on the subject of 
the abolition of Slavery? And why do they not 
one and all join the Liberty party, and press the 
subject upon the attention of Co and the 
People? ‘They are atraid, if they do so, that it 
will materially injure their manufacturing and 
trading interests. I can imagine the manufac- 
turers saying: We must not meddle ourselves 
nor allow our operatives to interfere in the Sla- 
very question, for some of us are interested in 
plantations; and we might vex the South, and 
then down would go our tariff. I can fan I hear 
dry commission merchants say: We must 
be quiet on the Slavery question, and so must 
our clerks and porters, or we may offend the man- 


, We are enveloped by an artificial system—very 








This view has beew sustained by the Supreme” 


ion, it would require a third power to arbitrate 


u and lose our consignments. Also, the 
raw cotton nts say to themselves : We must 
sing none at the Abolition concerts; for, if we do, | 
our best and planters will not patronize 


us. And so on through all the ramifications of | 


Monrox, Wisconsin, July 4, 1848. 

Dear Sir: In the National Era of the 15th 
ultimo I notice an article from the New Orleans 
Delta, with the caption “ Annezation—Jamaica— 
Cuba.” Talways admire the fearless, independ- 
ent, frank, and open manver in which the people 
from the South advocate their measures. Would 
that North in that ticular did imitate 
them! How much better, how much more enno- 
bling, if the North, instead of truckling to the 
Slave Power, would pursue a course calculated to 
aid the interests of Liberty, in accordance with 
the intention of our fathers of the Revolution. I 
do not say, or wish, that we at the North, so long 
as the Union continues, even in name—in truth, it 
has long since been dissolved—should strive to 
advance our interests at the expense of the South, 
as the latter has, with the aid of their Northern 
pliant doughfaces, greatly injured us. For we 
should consider, that which is for the interest of 
one is for the benefit of the other. If slavery 
is a blessing, why should we be deprived of its 
advantages? And if a curse, why should our 
Southern brethren be compelled—if even will- 
ingly, if the expression is not a solecisra—to en- 
dure the disadvantage consequent upon the reten- 
tion of slavery among them? Surely, one sec- 
tion of our beloved country should not be arrayed 
against the other! And certainly, not until there 
— be an express understanding to that ef- 
ect! 

I have never advocated the dissolution of the 
Confederacy; not that I think the Union is of so 
“glorious” a nature that it would be sacrilegious 
to sever it. No! better far that it should be torn 
in atoms, than that slavery should continue to 
curse our nation. I am convinced that slavery 
can and will be abolished from “the face of the 
land.” And, oh! if the North had been true 
to her pretension to freedom, the, country would 
long since have been relieved from the blighting 
and loathsome curse which makes us, and justly 
so, the hissing and by-word of the world, whether 
civilized or barbarous. Why, we have often been 
told by the South to free ourselves and the color- 
ed people at the North from the same principle 
of caste, politically and civilly, which tolerates 
slavery at the South. And the rebuke was mer- 
ited, is deserving. 

But I had almost forgotten the subject that in- 
duced me to write at this time—the anniversary 
of the Declaration of Independence. The writer, 
in the article from the New Orleans Delta, above 
alluded to, proposes that which every lover of his 
country ought to be ashamed of, should be hum- 
bled to see in print. But, as I intimated before, 
it is open, candid, and frankly avowed. The 
writer advocates the annexation of Jamaica, for 
the purpose of reéstablishing slavery in that 
“ beautiful and productive island,” as he terms it ; 
and is desirous that the United States should 
take advantage of the present unsettled state of 
affairs in the Old World, as a suitable time to 
bring about the annexation. Is it not humiliat- 
ing, that now, while the people of monarchical 
and despotic Governments are uniting to over- 
throw tyranny, there should be those in the 
“freest nation” upon earth to suggest the pro- 
priety of taking advantage of that very state of 
things, to institute slavery over a people who are 
now free! 

The same writer remarks: “ Next in the class 
of petitioners for annexation, comes that -bright- 
est jewel in the crown of Spain, the sentinel of 
the Gulf of Mexico, the island of Cuba.” Hav- 
ing rather alluded to the article in the New Or- 
leans Delta, than quoted much from it, and fear- 
ing it may be thought that I have given a wrong 
coloring to the matter, I will here make an extract 
from the author. He observes: “ Jamaica, the 
great English West India possession, where so 
many Englishmen have accumulated fortunes to 
spend at home, has been utterly ruined and pros- 
trated by the Emancipation Act. The white 
population is rapidly disappearing from this beau- 
tiful and productive island, and the blacks are 
sinking deeper and deeper in sloth and worthless- 
ness, every year of their emancipation.” 

Having written already more than I designed 
when commencing, | still cannot close without 
remarking, that no legitimate construction can 
be placed upon the above quotation, in connec- 
tion with the whole piece, than the meaning I 
have given it. Before the formation of the Lib- 
erty party, the importance and absolute necessity 


slavery, suggested itself forcibly to my mind; 
and, although I have always acted with the Lib; 
erty party since its formation, I have ever regr 

ed the measures proposed by it were not some- 
what different. If, at the time of its organiza- 
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prices, Ginghams, various qualities and styles. 

Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Muslins, 
Striped Cambries, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. 

Mus'in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 

Linens, warrauted free from cotton. ; 

Flannels, 4-4, good, and price low ; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. 

Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 

Apron and furniture Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, &e. 
Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. 

Knitting Cotten, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 


colored. 
Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 
ALS 


0; 
Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugar. 
Brown Sugar, good quality, of various grades. 
The whole stock exclusively Free LAzor Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. 
Mueb pains are taken by the managers of the Free Pro- 
duce Association to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as- 
sortment from time to time. 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 

N. W. corner Fifth and Cherry streets, 

3d mo. 23.—3m Philadelphia. 


ECLECTIC MEDICAL INSTITUTE OF CINCIN- 
NATL. 





IRCULAR.—The next Fall and Winter Conrse of Lec- 
tures in this Institution commences on the first Monday 
in November, and continues four months, which is immedi- 
ately succeeded by the Spring and Summer Conrse, which 
also continues four ths. A gratuitous preliminary course 
wit commence on the first Monday in October, and continue 


one month. 
FACULTY. 
B. - Hill, M. D., Anatomy and Operatic Surgery—Tick- 
1 





J. K. Buchanan, M. D., Institutes of Medicine, Physiolc- 
gy, and Medical Jurisprndence—ticket, $10. * 

i. L. Jones, M. D., Materia Medica, ‘Therapeutics, and 
Botany—ticket, $10. 

T. V. Merrow, M. D., Pathology, Theory and Practice of 
Medicine—ticket, $10. 

A. H, Baldridge, M. D., Obstetries and the Diseases of 
Women and Children—ticket, $10. 

James H. Oliver, M. D., Chemistry and Pharmacy—tick- 
et, $10. 
. Beach, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Chinical Medicine 
and Sargery—ticket, io. 

Z. FF: ) trator of Anatomy. 


Matriculation ticket, ; for use of librar. 2; na- 
tion fee, $10. Demouctseten's fee, Sh opie.” ame 

Any student, by paying one hundred dollara in advance, 
will secure the right to attend as many courses as are neces- 
sary for the completion of his studies, (graduation and ma- 
triculation fees not included ) 

This Institution was chartered by the Legislature of Ohio 
in 1845, and is under the contro] of an efficient Board of 
Trustees, who, in conjunction with the Faculty, have fall 
powers to confer all the degrees that are conferred by any 
medical college in the United States. 

Its classes have numbered as follows: in 1845-'6, 81; in 
18467, 127; in 1847~’8, 220—being now the leading medical 
college in Cincinnati. 

All the departments of medical science are thoroughly 
taught by lectures, and a course of regular critical interro- 
gations, in rotation, by each Professor, daily, embracing eve- 
rything of value that is tanght in the old schools, according 
to their standard authorities, as well as the reformed prac- 
tice of medicine, with the new and valuable discoveries in the 
materia medica, and in the various modes of medication 
which experience has demonstrated to be useful and impor- 
tant. These doctrines and methods of practice present so 
much of what is novel and peculiar, as to give a new aspect 
to the science of medicine, and ta qualify the practitioner to 
treat with success many diseases which often baffle the re- 
sources of medicine. Not only does the course of inetruction 
present the results of the original investigations and discov- 
eries of the Faculty of this College in the theory and practice 
of medicine, materia medica, surgery, and physiology—it also 
embraces their selection from all valuable sources. In short, 
the course of instruction and praetice in the Institute is what 
its name indicates— Eclectic ; selecting from any and every 
source such remedies and modes of practice as experience 
shall have shown to be worthy of adoption—being, in that 
selection, governed by the great leading principle of Eclecti- 
cism, of using only — médicines, means, and measures 
which are not liable, under the ordinary circumstances of 
their judicious application, to produce injurious effects on the 
constitution of the patient; which principle excludes the 
preparations of mercury, antimony, and arseuic, as well as 
general depletion by the lancet, and many other deleterious 
agencies now in common use. 

As many as six or seven lectures an] examinations will be 
given daily. Interesting cases of disease will frequently be 
exhibited to the class, and students will be ionally exer- 
cised in clinical examination and prescription, and have the 
privilege of frequently witnessing interesting and important 
surgical operations. 

The theory an! practice of Homcenpathy, and also of Hy- 
dr pathy, will be discussed by the professors of the theory 
and practice, and of the institutes. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine must have 
attained the age of twenty-one years, and, in addition to the 
preliminary study, attended two courses of lectures on each 
of the departments of science, in this or some legally incor- 
porated medical school, the last of which shall be in this, and 
shall be competent to sustain a thorough examination before 
the Faculty. Four years’ reputable practice, and an attend- 
ance on one full course of this institute, also entitles the stu- 
dent to become a candidate for graduation. 

One student from each judicial district in the State of Ohio 
will be educated gratuitously. It is the duty of the Presi- 
dent Judge of the district to designate some poor but merito- 
rious young gentleman for this situation, who will be admit- 
ted free, and charged only for the ticket of matriculation, 
which is three dollars. 

Students are recommended to furnish themselves with one 
or more of the following books: Wistar, Horner, or Wilson, 
on Anatemy; Oliver, Edwards, or Dunglison, on Physiology ; 

Beach, Eberle, or Wood, on the Theory and Practice of Med- 
icine; Turner on Chemistry; Meigs on Midwifery B-ach, 
Eberle, and the United States Dispensary, &c., on Materia 
Medica; and Cooper and Gibson on Surgery—as well as other 
standard works. 

Good board may be had for two dollars or two dollars and 
fifty cents per week. 

Students arriving in the city will please ca'l at the resi- 
dence of the undersigned, first door west of the Methodist 
Chapel, on Ninth street. ‘Those desiring further information 











tion, the chief object in view had been an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, 
prohibiting slavery within any portion of the 
Union, a very different and a better state of 
things would now have been the result. There 
could not, under such circumstances, but have 
been more union among Abolitionists; and, as a 
consequence, instead of the friends of the slave, 
being, as they now are, as bitterly opposed to 
each other as they are .against sluvery—and I 
sometimes think more so—they would, by their 
harmonious action, have gained large accessions 
to their ranks. For what lover of his country 
is there, who, under such circumstances, would 
not use his influence to free the land, in a consti- 
tutional manner, from that curse of curses—Sla- 
very? We could, with such an organization, (and 
can still.) have obtained the votes of a large ma- 
jority of the people. And if, under such a state 
of things, there should be conscientious scruples 
in relation to compelling the original States to 
abolish slavery, they could be allowed peaceably 
to withdraw from the Union. For, surely, it 
would be madness refined, to contend that the 
United States should continue, throughout all time, 
a “ Union with Slaveholders.”” ‘The idea is prepos- 
terous—is horrid and dreadful to contemplate! 
For “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” 
Jacos Lysranp. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


x4 All communications relating to the dusiness 
matters of the paper, &c., and particularly the 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 
xtrAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

xt Agents and ae in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. 
i> Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent at our 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in an 
snvelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to tue 
ey any ho will four sub- 
i Any clergyman who will procure four su 
scribers, and send us eight dollars, may have a 
fifth copy gratis for one year. 
tr Accounts are kept with cach subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
scription, it is on ene eon to his credit. 

i> Agents will notice we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, i 
all cases, forward the money with: the names, so as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

Ir Agents and others who wish to send us 
fracti of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out in ng the postage, by remitting: pr pai 
post office stamps, which can now be obtained at 
any post office. : 
Zr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphis, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 


transmitted by mail, gosta - when convenient, 
to send ills on New ngland, New Yor 
Philadelp! or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
Ms VB rae , at his 

Xt Mr. V.B. er newspaper agency 
New Yor Philadelphia, Boston, end Baltimore’ 


is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 


this ; 

rT Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of pa 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
_ Without t ese, we cannot change the direc- 

on. 
I> We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this pe r 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
- oso ag ng oy sa nd pclae wale 


BREE 


will please direct a letter, pete, to 

T. V. MORROW, M.D, 
F Aug. 24.—3t Dean of the Faculty. 
LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 


IRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 
and Court streets, Cincinnati. 

JAMES BIKNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner to 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the Stater 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
ry I ~ ores Tennessee, N ew York, and Arkansas. 

an. 6.— 








LARD OIL. 


yaReor ED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 
equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured withont acids, can always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, aud Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Cana/las. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Manufacturer, 
33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 
HIS new and commodious establishment. for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skaneateles Lake, ten wigs 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built. The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above ita level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the business and home department; an 1 all letters 
having reference to business, or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining ball are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is tone suc- 
cessfnl with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early ay plication will 
secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
Tsxms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. ‘Those wishing to ocenpy rcoms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must baye one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 
bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO, 

Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 


OFFICE FOR PATENTS. 
pare: H. WATSON, Attorney and Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D. C., prepares Specifications and Draw 
ings, and solicits Letters Patent for New Inventions, in this 
country and in Europe, and transacts with promptness all 
business belonging to his profession ; for which, his charges 
are moderate. r 
Having been a Practical Mechanic, he can readily under- 
stand the parts and judge of the utility of an invention, 
from a rough drawing and description; and persons at a dis- 
tance, by sending their medels, or a pen or pencil sketch, 
with a short description of their invention, by letter, may 
be informed whether it be patentable, and how the patent 
can be obtained without the expense and inconvenience of 
journey to Washington. 
Those who desire to send models, can do so with entire 
safety, by boxing them up and forwarding them by any of 
the Expresses which run between this city and almost ev- 
ery part of the country. 
All models and confidential communications are kept witb 
secrec t 


Jan. 2N. 








the most scrupulous care and y. 
Those who may visit this city, to make personal examina- 
tions of the Models of patented inventions, Kecords, &c., pre- 
paratory to applying for letters patent for their own inven- 
tions, would find it to their advantage to call upon him im- 
mediately upon their arrival, as he can furnish them with 
such information as will greatly facilitate the transaction of 
prmrl business, and materially aid them in securing their 
8. 

etters Patent frequently fail to protect ingenious and 
useful inventions, and inventors are subject to vexatious de- 
lays and expense in obtaining them, in consequence of their 
papers and drawings being imperfect and insufficient. These 
unnecessary delays and extra expense may be avoided, and 
a strong and valid Patent insured, by the employment of a 
competent and faithful Agent, residing at the seat of Gov- 
Pernment, who has the advantage of daily access to records and 
other sources of intormation that do not exist elsewhere. 

For evidence of his competency and integrity, he would re- 
—r to all persons for whom he. has transacted 


N. B. Letters must be post paid. 
Office on F street, between Seventh and Eighth streets, 
ite the Unitea States Patent Office, Washington, D. C. 
une 22.—3m 


OFFICE OF CONSULTING ENGINEERS AND 
COUNSELLERS FOR PATENTEES: 
Foe imparting information on the subject of Inventions, 
and on the application of Chemical and Mechanical Sci- 
ence to the Arts, Agriculture, Manufactures, and Mines, and 
ae and defending Patents, either in the United 


Professor WALTER K. JOHNSON, late of Phil 
and Z. C. ROBBINS, of Washington City, (aided by HAZ- 
ARD KNOWLES, Esq., late Machinist of the United 

Offiee,) have anceeieted Rwy yess together ate the 
prosecu of the above brane: ness, 
éither in their office, at the Patent Office, or before the courts; 








FACULTY, 
E. H. Stockwell, M. D. 


Anatomy and Physiology- - 
natomy H. W. Hill, M. D. 


Surgery and Pathology - - 
Institates, or ‘Theory and 


Practice- - - + -* * A. Curtis, M. D, 
Obstetrics and Medical Juris- 

prudence- - - - - ~ * J. Courtney, M. D. 
Materia Medica and Thera- 

peutieg - - - - + + = J. Kost, M. D. 
Chemistry and Botany - - J. Brown, M.D. 


Six lectures every day except Saturdays, when there are 
but three. 

Price of the six tickets, $90; matriculation, $5. 

This school believes in the unity of disease, as consiatin 
in the inability of the organs to perform their healthy func. 
tions, and in the design and tendency of febrile and intian. 
matory action to remove the canses of discase. It rejects, f. 
the healing of the sick, the lancet and every fpecies of poj- 
suns, not only “in the ordinary eireumstances of their juui- 
cious application,” (as old sehool men and quacks have alway 
professed to do, but) in toto, in all their forms and quant}- 
ties, and modes of application. 

It uses the most active and innocent agents in the three- 
fold kingdom of nature, “ according to the hest of its ability, 
and devotes a large portion of ite instructions to the Divine 
Art of Preserving Health, and Preventing nearly all the 
aches and ills that flesh is heir to. , ; 

This College has all the necessary accommodations and 


conveniences in its Lecture Halls, and abundant apparatus 
for the illustration of its teachings; and, in the might of the 
truths which they advocate, a Faculty that fear not to debate 
the qnestions of medicine with that of any other College in 
Christendom. Aug. 24.—5t 





ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 

| Baye meng AGENCY for the sale of Anti-Slavery Publi- 

cations, No. 61 Join street, New York.—The su\.gcri- 
ber, as Agent of the Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would iiform the friends 
of the eause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
lishers of standard works on American Slavery, whereby te 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this conn 
try. Therecan be no doubt, that if the Trurn, as it has been 
set forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
results will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities a orded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved. 
It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engrav- 
ings, &c., now on hand. It may, however, be well to say, 
that among a large assortment of Publications may be found 
the following : 

Letters addressed to Professor Stowe and Dr. Baenn, by 
Rey. A. A. Phelps; Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin 
lundy; Slavery Examined in the Light of the Bible, by 
Dr. Brisbane ; Memoir of the Martyr, Charles T. Torrey ; 
Slavery Condemned by Christianity, by Dr. Thompson, of 
Edinburgh ; Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery, 
by Rey. A. Barnes; Voices of Freedom, by Whittier, fourth 
and complete edition; Liberty Minstrel, by George W 
Clarke, seventh edition; Grosvenor’s Review of Fuller and 
Wayland’s Diseussion; Home, written in prison, by Charles 
T. ‘Torrey Narratives of Lewis and Milton Clarke, Frede- 
rick Douglass, and William Brown; Memoirs of Archy 
Moore; Sumper’s Lecture on White Slavery in the Barbary 
States; S. P. Chase’s Argument in the Van Zandt Case; 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionality of Slavery; Spooner Review- 
ed, by Wendell Phillips, Esq. ; Goodell’s Constitntional Ar- 
gumen ; Alvan Stewart’s Legal Argument; Condensed Ki- 
ble sopeneds by a Virginian; Facts for the People, by Lo- 
ring Moody; Picture of Slavery, for Youth, by Jonathan 
Walker; the Church as it is, by Parker Pilisbury; Chris- 
tianity and Slavery, a Keview, by William Hague; Gerrit 
Smith on Sectarianism; Winona, the Brown Maid of the 
South; the Fanatic, (a Yankee Schoolmaster at the South ;) 
Despotism in America, by the author of Archy Moore ; Amer- 
iean Slavery as it ia, by Theodore D. Weld; Life and Wri- 
tings of James G. Birney; Reproof of the American Church, 
by the Bishop of Oxford ; the American Church the Bulwark 
of American Slavery; Slavery and the Slaveholders’ Keli- 
gion, by Brooke; the Legion of Liberty, second division; a 
variety of Anti-Slavery Tracts, Engravings, Handbills, tn- 
velopes, &c. 

It is confidently hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of the country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to, by ° WILLIAM HARNED, 

Feb. 3. Publishing Agent, No. 61 John street. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

Og The Publishers of the Living Age annex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention ef the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish te accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must look over the whole of the age they 


live in. 
PROSPECTUS. 


0F~ This work is conductéd in the spirit of Littell’s Mu- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for tweuty years,) but as it is twice as large 
and appears 80 often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our seope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as futly to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu’ gh, Quur- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Bluckwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 

tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the busy and industrious Literury 
Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Briluzmia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
Onited Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tuit’s, Ainsworth’s, 
Hood's, aud Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the couti- 
nent of Europe, and from the new growth of the Britieh col- 
onies. . 

The steamship has bronght Europe, Asia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, through arapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 

(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite matter for otir selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business aud men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say éndis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to gnard agaiust the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any otLer way than by furnishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy eharacter. The mental and 
moral appetite mrust be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, [isto- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. 

TERMS. 

The Livine Aczis published every Saturday, by E. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a half cents a number, orsix dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity iu mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows: 





Four copies for DR: rer org!) a 
Nine copies for - pti - = 
Se eee oe ee ) 


Twelve copies for 

Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollare. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numberr, 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 

. AGENCIES. : 

We are-desirous of making arrangements, in all parte of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselver in the business. And 
we will gladly correspond on this subject with any agent who 
will send ua undoubted references. 

POSTAGE. 

When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one montb, couvey- 
ing intelligeuce of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it im that form, the Living Age is put 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 


with other works, containing in each part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 


ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 


quarterly, each volume containing as much matter a a Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 


&X#~ Published at six dollars a year, by 
K. LITTELL & CO., Roston. 





and will devote their undivided attention to forwarding the 
interests of Inventors or others 
place business in their hands. 
Mr. Knowles has for the evar years held the post of 
Machinist in ee pea Patent and 
that situation to ‘undertaking. 3 
fitness for the = 


LAW OFFICE, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. ' 
gore & MOTH, eons and Counsellors ¢ 
Law, ew Yor! " - 
i ISRAEL S, SPENCER. 
Ofiee, Standard — JOHN W. NORTH 





talents and office so long 
by him, have been 
filled by him, have fully recognised by Inventors 


GLASCOE, HENRY, & WEBB, 
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wherever the 0! itself 3 « Dealers in Blooms, Pig 

The office of Messrs. J. & R. is on F street, opposite the | (YOTTON and Tobacco Factuss ; Commission and 
Patent Office, Washington, 2 om rp oan Iron, Pig Lead, Bagging and Rope, Xe. ; om “iu- 

st pai we Pn tls to; examinations made, | For warding Jolumbia street, next t Br OL ASCOE.. 
ira foci ne os requisite papers 2 | Cinnati, Obio c. 3 i 

en . it. WEBB. 
of inquiry, expected to be answered after examina: Jone 3—ly f 3 
in ihebete oa by a fee of five dollars. PATENTS. - 

In ot ties of their office which n to the Patent matters connected with the 
Laws, . J. & R. will be assisted by a gentleman ATENT AGENCY.—All m Reodiees: tie rately 
of the: professional and fully conversant P Patent ome, Drawings, Specifoations, s., noce 
with M and other scientific su and promptly prepared ee EUGH Washington, D, C. 

Washington, D. C., June \, 1848, am* |} Aug. 2.” aha ’ ; 














